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“Business” Convention of Independents 


Annual National Meeting of Independent Group Talks ‘‘Business’’—Confident 
of Future — Sell Service on Basis of Value to User Tenor of Discussions — 
Attendance Over Former Years With.Greater Number of Executives Present 


The 35th annual national Independent 
telephone convention held this week in Chi- 
cago demonstrated to the nearly 1,200 per- 
sons who registered that the telephone in- 
dustry is a good business to be in. Prior 
to the convention there had been predic- 
tions that there would be a considerable 
falling off in attendance due to the general 
business situation. 

The registration of well over 1,150—com- 
posed, in a larger degree than ever before, 
of officers and the higher executives of the 
Independent companies—demonstrated that 
the responsible men in charge of the oper- 
ating companies are determined to place 
their business in order, so as to take full 
advantage of the better times that are 
coming. 

The entire tone of the convention was 
There was no 
evidence of unsettlement as to the future. 
It was repeated again and again that the 
business had been affected less than any 
other group and was in excellent condi- 
tion. This, however, was not just a hap- 
penstance. It was due to hard work on 
the part of everyone in selling telephone 
service and in keeping telephones from be- 
ing removed from service. 

The keynote of the convention was con- 
fidence in the future and a determination 
to sell the public on the value of telephone 
Service rather than defend the rate charged 
for it. The companies have changed 
from the defensive to the offensive, plac- 
ing the public on the defensive—that it 
cannot afford to do without telephone ser- 


Vice, 


confidence in the industry. 


If there were any who came to the con- 











OFFICERS ELECTED AT NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 


President: F. B. MacKinnon. 

Vice Presidents: Houck McHenry, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Henry A. Barnhart, 
Rochester, Ind.; and W. G. Brorein, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Secretary-Treasurer: 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Directors elected are: 

E. C. Blomeyer, Chicago, ‘Ill. 

W. G. Brorein, Tampa, Fla. 

W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. 

Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hart F. Farwell, Terre Haute, Ind. 

E. R. Hannibal, Everett, Wash. 

W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. J. Melchers, Owosso, Mich. 

Samuel Tucker, Pleasanton, Kans. 

Geo. A. Yanochowski, Chicago, III. 


Chas. C. Deer- 








vention in a pessimistic state of mind, they 
left it confident of the future. At this sea- 
son of the year colleges hold “pep” meet- 
ings on the eve of important football con- 
tests, and the 1931 convention may well be 
termed a “Pep” meeting of the Independent 
industry. 

The meeting was held at Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 20, 21, 22 and 23. Out- 
side of the many informal addresses and 
conferences in which great interest was 
taken, general interest centered on two 
addresses at the Wednesday morning 
general session. The first was the address, 
“The Future of Industry,” by Dr. David 
Friday, economist, Washington, D. C., and 





the second which immediately followed, 
“America in a World Neighborhood,” by 
Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline, Chicago. 

Both of these addresses were listened to 
most attentively and closely followed, and 
the speakers were highly complimented at 
their close. The address of Dr. Friday 
appears in full on other pages of this is- 
sue and that of Prof. Kline will be pub- 
lished in a future issue. Many telephone 
men express the desire to have the oppor- 
tunity to read and study carefully Dr. Fri- 
day’s address so that they can tell the facts 
to the various organizations in their neigh- 
borhoods. 

Both addresses were most constructive 
and carried ai spirit of optimism based upon 
facts logically presented. 

Everyone who attended the convention 
was well pleased with the information, in- 
spiration and entertainment provided. The 
annual luncheon and entertainment of the 
Independent Pioneers was well up to the at- 
tendance and standard of previous years. 
The various division conferences were un- 
usually well attended and the addresses and 
discussions were excellent. 

The exhibits were extensive and attrac- 
tively presented, effectively 
used in the booth decorations, while hand- 
sets of various hues were attractively dis- 
played. The exhibits were thoroughly in- 
spected and apparently each exhibitor 
strengthened relations with present cus- 
tomers and laid the foundations for future 
business with new acquaintances. 

All in all, the 1931 convention of the In- 
dependent telephone industry was a most 
On the 
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successful one from every angle. 
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pages which follow are given the high spots 
of all the convention activities and discus- 
sions and also some of the addresses in 
full. 

Opening General Session. 

The opening general session on Tuesday 
afternoon was called to order by President 
F. B. MacKinnon at 2:45 o’clock, stating 
that this year’s meeting was a “business” 
convention and that the industry is hold- 
ing its own in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
After outlining the various program fea- 
tures, he called for the report of the 
secretary-treasurer. 

Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
presented this report as secretary-treasurer. 
He read a condensed financial statement of 
the organization for 1930 and also for the 
first nine months of 1931, after which he 
gave statistics relative to the association’s 
membership. These showed a total mem- 
bership of 506, of which 407 are operating 
companies and 60 are associate members, 
with the balance scattering. 

President MacKinnon in commenting 
upon the report, stated that those respon- 
sible for the association’s operation are 
gratified by the loyal support, financial and 
otherwise, of the association members. 
This has been such that the results of the 
year’s operations will show practically the 
same as last year. 

The report of the Washington office was 
then presented by Alfred L. Geiger, the 
association’s general attorney. Mr. Geiger 
stated that during the year two important 
subjects had reached a final stage. The 
first is the depreciation order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, made public 
on September 9 and becoming operative on 
January 1, 1933. The other matter is the 
practical completion of the revision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s uniform 
system of accounting for telephone com- 
panies. This work was handled by the 
accounting division of the association of 
which A. C. Cragg, of St. Paul, Minn., is 
chairman. 

After a brief reference to the radio 
situation, which he stated is in a confused 
state, Mr. Geiger discussed the amount of 
depreciation allowed by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The composite rate of 
depreciation accepted without question is 4 
per cent. If more is taken, the bureau will 
insist upon more specific proof of the 
necessity therefor. 

At the present time one case is before 
the board of tax appeals of 5 per cent being 
claimed and up to the present time no 
agreement by negotiation has been reached. 

“he Bureau of Internal Revenue has an- 
nounced group rates for depreciation for 
various industries. Before doing so, it re- 
quested all industries to file their rates of 
depreciation. As the matter of deprecia- 
tion was then up before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the telephone com- 
panies did not file any depreciation rates. 
Hence such rates of depreciation on tele- 
phone properties included in the prelimi- 
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nary report of the bureau were obtained 
from their own records. It is now expected 
that the bureau will recognize such rates 
of depreciation as are accepted by the in- 
terstate commission and various state com- 
missions. 

Mr. Geiger cited a tax case handled dur- 
ing the year in which a loss, due to aban- 
donment of plant, was allowed as an extra 
expense item not covered by depreciation. 
He then told of a conference of telephone 
and electrical interests with aviation in- 
terests relative to the lighting of all ob- 
structions to air navigation. The work is 
in a preliminary stage and will be reported 
on as progress is made. 

A copyright situation relative to a copy- 
right infringement claim on a code-ringing 

















E. R. Hannibal, Everett, Wash., Vice—Pres— 

ident and General Manager, West Coast 

Telephone Co., a Newly—Elected Director of 

United States Independent Telephone As-— 
sociation. 


system was described. A copyright was 
granted in 1923 covering a system of code 
signaling, and a member of the association 
was charged with an infringement of this 
copyright. The association took the matter 
up and found that the method of signaling 
had been in public use for years and that 
it was not a copyrightable matter. 

Mr. Geiger closed his interesting report 
of the valuable work of the association’s 
Washington office with a brief discussion 
of what may be expected in Congress dur- 
ing the forthcoming session. He predicted 
that it would be the most active political 
session of many years on matters of in- 
terest to the industry. 

President MacKinnon introduced several 
delegates from various sections of the coun- 
try beginning with W. G. Brorein, of 
Tampa, Fla.; W. L. Smith, Neillsville, 
Wis.; C. B. Barksdale, Greenwood, S. C.; 
Irving Todd, Hastings, Minn.; F. A. 
Barnes, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, division of accounts, Washington. 
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The nominating committee was an- 
nounced as consisting of John H. Acee, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Carl D. Brorein, Tampa, 
Fla., and Foster McHenry, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

In turning the meeting over to the com- 
mercial division conference, President 
MacKinnon referred to the efforts of the 
national association in cooperation with 
the state associations to get the companies 
interested in sales programs. He stated 
that these have been put on in various 
ways and the conference would discuss the 
question, “What Are the Net Results of 
Sales Campaigns ?” 

Net Results of Campaigns. 

Roy F. Wilder, of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
and chairman of the association’s commer- 
cial division, then took charge of the con- 
ference and stated he had written to the 
district chairman for information. Not 
all of the district chairmen were present 
whom Mr. Wilder named as follows: H. 
M. Engh, Erie, Pa.; W. N. McAnge, Bris- 
tol, Tenn.; S. H. Shutt, Sherman, Texas; 
H. F. McCulla, Lincoln, Neb.; Ernest 
Irwin, Los Angeles, Calif., and Coburn 
Allen, Everett, Wash. 

Mr. Wilder related the experience of the 
Tri-State company which was hit harder 
than usual during the past summer season. 
As a result a campaign on the customer 
contact plan was inaugurated. The com- 
pany has 75,405 telephones in St. Paul and 
34,418 outside. There are in addition 12,- 
400 telephones operated by subsidiary com- 
panies in southern Minnesota. 

The customer contact plan was placed in 
operation all over the territory and in the 
first six weeks resulted in 803 orders and 
273 prospects for orders. The monthly 
revenue from these orders amounted to $1,- 
106.46, or $13,207 annually. No pressure 
was exerted in order to make a record. In 
the third month the company expects to 
sell about the same number of orders with 
the same amount of revenue. 

“Two important things that were pleas- 
ing to us were found,” said Mr. Wilder. 
“One is that some very important facts 
were obtained regarding the service, and 
we also gathered a lot of information as 
to the public’s attitude toward the com- 
pany.” 

S. H. Shutt, Sherman, Texas, general 
manager of the Texas properties of the 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., said that 
Texas is getting good results in selling. 
The state is suffering from an overproduc- 
tion of everything and this is causing a 
little pessimism. 

It was felt that the employes are inter- 
ested in the companies and want to help 
them. In utilizing the employes for sell- 


ing, Mr. Shutt stated that they are gath- 
ered together in the various exchanges. He 
outlined the matter in which the sulject 
of selling is presented to the employes. He 
stated that the results of the selling were 
anticip: ied. 
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after employes had been given some in- 
struction in sales methods. 

It was found that by injecting a spirit 
of competition between exchanges, greater 
interest was taken and sales were helped. 
About 75 per cent of the employes make 
one sale a month. Mr. Shutt said that in 
September 118 employes of his company’s 
system made 135 sales and increased reve- 
nues annually by a total of $2,037. In 
Sherman, 33 employes in four weeks end- 
ing October 10 made 118 sales. One em- 
ploye made 16 sales with an annual reve- 
nue of $210. 

In summing up the benefits of sales cam- 
paigns, Mr. Shutt stated that they give 
empleyes an insight into work outside of 
their particular jobs. They improve pub- 
lic relations and stimulate the employes’ 
morale. 

In selling the service it was emphasized 
that it is not a campaign. 
all employes are 
service. 

W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, general 
manager of the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co., was next introduced. He felt that 
even though the question at hand seemed 
to call for a definite answer, there ‘are 
many intangible benefits to be obtained 
from sales. His company operates 40 ex- 
changes in north central Ohio, 10 of which 
have from 1,000 to 3,000 subscribers; 12 
have 300 stations or under; and the other 
18 have 300 to 900 subscribers using from 
three to five operators in regular shifts. 
This gives a total of 27,000 subscribers 
with 327 employes. 

The first sales campaign to be held by 
the Northern Ohio company was in the 
fall of 1928, stated Mr. Henry. The quota 
was set at 1 per cent, or 275 stations, to 
be gained in two weeks. The result was 
a gain of 437 stations or 159 per cent of 
the quota. In April, 1929, another cam- 
paign was held. This time the quota was 
330 stations or one for each employe. The 
slogan was “Every Employe a Salesman.” 

A similar campaign was held in: April, 
1930, and both of these showed a gain of 
over 120 per cent. These “period” cam- 
paigns have now been abandoned because 
of several disadvantages. Mr. Henry 
claimed inefficiency during such a campaign 
and also that the employes “sit back and 
wait because they do not get any dollar 
for sales during the rest of the year.” 

A new department termed “sales promo- 
tion” under a sales engineer has been es- 
tablished. Sales-mindedness among em- 
Ployes has been built up, who now feel 
that iles are just as much a part of their 
job as answering a call or setting a pole, 
State’ the speaker. 


From now on, 


interested in selling 


The company now uses two plans. Many 
emploves make direct sales while others 
use 


“prospect plan.” Many employes, 
said Mr. Henry, are naturally timid and 
do mn? make good salesmen. These have 
hance of doing their bit by turning 
name of a prospect to the manager 
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and thereby getting full credit for a sale, 
even though made by someone else. 

During the last four months an average 
of about 201 stations per month have been 
sold. This is about 80 per cent as many 
as were sold during the “period cam- 
paigns.” 

During last September 296 stations were 
added which will bring in over $5,000 addi- 
tional annnual revenue. If this activity is 
continued, it would mean additional annual 

















Samuel Tucker, Pleasanton, Kans., Presi- 
dent of Pleasanton Telephone Co. and Pres— 
ident of Kansas Telephone Association, Is 
One of Newly-Elected Directors of United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 


revenue of perhaps $60,000 with no unusual 
expense; so the net result in revenue could 
be figured at $50,000. 


The telephones added were not obtained 
in remote places but were added without 
the necessity of increasing greatly the 
amount of plant. In September, 127 em- 
ployes made sales which do not include 
handsets. 

“By this,” said Mr. Henry, “I do not 
mean to paint too bright a picture since 
we actually suffered a loss of 2% per cent 
during the year but it would have been 9 
per cent without the sales plan.” 

Mr. Henry’s company is installing its 
third exchange in 1931 and has not laid off 
any employes, so it feels that real prog- 
ress has been made as a result of its year- 
round sales program. 


W. E. Bell, commercial superintendent 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., was then called upon to 
present the activities of his company. He 
explained the peculiar difficulties of keep- 
ing down losses in an agricultural area 
and stated that the losses during July and 
August had exceeded those for the previous 
six months. 

He referred to the activities of various 
organizers in farming areas who have 
tried to obtain reduction in rates by agita- 
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tion. In connection with this he explained 
the usefulness of the distribution of G. M. 
Kloidy’s report, by which the agitation was 
overcome with a presentation of facts. He 
also noted that in his company there were 
a limited number of employes who were 
active and these were doing very excellent 
work. 

From this he felt that if more activity 
could be obtained very fine results would 
be shown. One plan the company uses now 
is to have the salesmen call upon sub- 
scribers in the evening so that in this way 
he gets in contact with all members of the 
family. 

In attempting to extend the use of toll 
service the Lincoln company has been no- 
ticing newspaper items about visitors. It 
has been clipping these items and then in- 
forming the parties as to the toll rates to 
the home town of the visitors. This calls 
attention to the possibilities of closer con- 
tact and also to the cheapness of the ser- 
vice. 

W. N. McAnge, president of the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., 
spoke not in terms of sales but in terms 
of net results. It is his feeling that con- 
tinuous sales activities are not as effective 
as regular sales campaigns. His company 
has, during ‘the year, seven months of 
campaign and five months of rest from 
this activity. During April, May and June 
this year, a quota of 330 stations was set. 

The net gain, as a result of this three- 
months’ campaign, was 341 stations. They 
then rested during July and August and 
started again in September. In the first 
17 days there was a gain of 117 stations; 
however, at this time something happened 
and the gain for the month was only 99 
stations. This month, according to Mr. Mc- 
Ange, they have been holding even. 

Of the total number of employes, 260, 
or 70 per cent have shown activity in sell- 
ing. The other 30 per cent are now being 
told how, when and why to sell stations. 
It is endeavored to keep in mind the idea 
of the “Inter-Mountain family,” stated Mr. 
McAnge, and it is shown that the ac- 
tivity of each one is necessary in order 
that no member of the family might suffer. 

Mr. McAnge has written a personal let- 
ter to each one who had not been active. 
With this letter he sent what is called the 
“loyal worker’s campaign slip.” As a re- 
sult of this appeal, one lineman from “out 
in the sticks” sent in four stations on the 
third day with a very nice letter showing 
his appreciation of the personal attention. 
Since that time this same lineman has sold 
two more stations. Another case _ the 
speaker mentioned was that of an operator 
who had a similar experience and sold two 
stations. 

Now about half of that 30 per cent have 
sold stations. Last year the company 
showed a gain in stations of 4% per cent. 
This year the expected gain is 3 per cent. 
As a result of the activity, there has been 
no lay-off or any other occurrence that 
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would harm the members of the “Inter- 
Mountain family.” 

The next speaker was Carl D. Brorein, 
of Tampa, Fla., vice-president and general 
manager of the Peninsular Telephone Co. 

















Geo. A. Yanochowski, Chicago, Ill., Presi- 

dent, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 

Was Reelected to Board of Directors of the 
National Independent Association. 


It was interesting to hear from Florida 
for, as Mr. Brorein expressed it, “Florida’s 
depression started in 1926.” He expressed 
the necessity of realizing that local condi- 
tions govern the kind of campaign. 

He feels after his long experience in 
combating poor business that employe’s 
sales are fine for the feeling created among 
the employes and the loyalty brought out. 
However, there are certain weaknesses in 
this method. It becomes too wide-spread, 
there is too little responsibility and there 
is much lost effort. Last year, the Pen- 
insular company set up a sales promotion 
department with salesmen doing nothing 
but selling. These men are trained for that 
purpose and, therefore, are able to get bet- 
ter results. 

“This year, we are 750 stations above 
our budget,” said Mr. Brorein, “and about 
300 stations above last year.” He then 
suggested that considerable good could be 
accomplished if the commercial division of 
the national association could compile data 
from all the companies and use this in a 
comparison of the various methods. In 
this way it would make a study of these 
methods more easy. 

He also made reference to the rate-re- 
duction feeling. So far in Florida there 
has been little agitation. A little activity 
is being started against a few power com- 
panies but the feeling is not general yet. 
In order to ward off an increase in activ- 
ity in this direction the company is now 
going to start a series of good-will adver- 
tisements. 

In years past, the speaker explained, the 
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company has used a certain amount of 
money in good-will advertising around 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. It is now 
planned to use this money and some addi- 
tional for a series of 12 advertisements 
which will be placed in all newspapers in 
the area served by the Peninsular com- 
pany. He explained the necessity of ad- 
vertising in all the newspapers rather than 
a few chosen ones, because adverse activi- 
ties of the neglected papers might easily 
overcome the good effects of the advertis- 
ing. 

These advertisements are planned to im- 
press upon subscribers the value of ser- 
vice. Four were mentioned. “If you have 
ever had one you can’t do without it.” 
“Your family would miss many good 
times.” “Shoe leather costs money.” “A 
sick baby’s cry in the night.” These ad- 
vertisements attempt to appeal socially, 
financially and also to sympathy. 

Frank T. Byrne, commercial superintend- 
ent of the Rochester Telephone Corp., 

















W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala., Vice-President 

and General Manager, Gulf Service Co., Re- 

elected Director of the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Organization. 


Rochester, N. Y., made a few brief com- 
ments. His company has a sales force 
of 27 men. These men call on everyone 
without service two times a year. The 
Rochester company has been endeavoring 
to keep down “infant mortality”; that is, 
the loss of telephones which have been in- 
stalled only a few months. It is 
active in stimulating toll business. 
The final speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gram was R. A. Lumpkin, of Mattoon, III, 
president of the Illinois Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co. and president of the Illinois 
Telephone Association. He made mention 
of a campaign in November, 1930. There 
was no pay during this campaign but prizes 
were offered. Of the 275 employes who 
participated, 156 sold five or more tele- 
phones each. 


also 


The number of existing sta- 
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tions, not counting P. B. X., is 19,098. Dur. 
ing the campaign 1,650 stations were sold. 

One feature mentioned by Mr. Lumpkin 
was the waiving of the installation charge 
during the campaign. Special notation 
was made of the sales so that a check 
could readily be made as to whether these 
telephones were removed in the near fy- 
ture. A comparison was also made as to 
the number of over-the-counter sales dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Only 72 telephones were sold over the 
counter while there should have been five 
times as many. 

Mr. Lumpkin then gave figures to show 
the loss of telephones in the succeeding 
months after the campaign. Of the 1,650 
gain, in the first month 12 were lost: in 
the second, 32; third, 64; fourth, 55: fifth, 
78; sixth, 52; seventh, 72; eighth, 49: 
ninth, 32; tenth, 38. In other words the 
company lost 29 per cent of the stations 
sold. 

During this same period the company 
lost 13 per cent of the stations previously 
in service. Of the main-line business tele- 
phones, 66 per cent of those sold during 
the campaign was lost. Eleven per cent 
of those in service before November 1 was 
lost. In comparison to this, only 11 per 
cent of the residence telephones sold dur- 
ing the campaign was lost, while 9 per cent 
of those in service before November 1 was 
lost. 

In this way, it was found that the best 
service to sell is that which is most nec- 

















G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn., Who Re- 

mains on Board of Directors of National 

Association Through Recently—Acquired In- 
terest in a Telephone Property. 


essary and most highly appreciated; that 
is, the residence telephones. 


Mr. Lumpkin also said that co: panies 
would find it profitable to run save-a-phone 
campaigns. He explained that if a com 

every 


pany could save one telephone out « 
10 ordered out, it would show a n 


gain. 
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He also had figures to show that the av- 
erage tolls per subscriber gained during 
the campaign is $3.85 so that profit was 
also shown from that standpoint. 

Meeting of Accounting Division. 

The accounting division of the associa- 
tion held a conference following the break- 
fast on Wednesday, October 21. The meet- 
ing was attended by some 50 people and 
was presided over by Chairman A. C. 
Cragg, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Upon calling the meeting to order, 
Chairman Cragg introduced W. A. Wike, 
of the Addressograph Co., Chicago, who 
told of the uses of addressograph prod- 
ucts in telephone company offices. 

He stated that the addressograph is a 
machine of 85 uses instead of merely a 
machine for addressing envelopes. He 
enumerated some of the departments of 
telephone companies where the addresso- 
graph can be applied, such as in sales 
work, record keeping, collecting, filling in 
monthly bills, listing subscribers’ names, 
etc. 

Mr. Wike described the latest machine 
which prints telephone bills in their en- 
tirety from a huge roll of paper. This 
machine is particularly adapted for the 
large exchange, he stated. Indicating the 
we of addressographs by telephone compa- 
nies, he said that 82 per cent of Class A 
companies use it, 75 per cent of the Class 
B companies, and 160 of the Class C 
telephone companies. 

Following Mr. Wike’s brief but inter- 
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Hart F. Farwell, President, Citizens Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
Was Reelected as Director of United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 
‘sting talk, Mr. Cragg commented on the 
Nw accounting circular and the work of 
he association’s accounting committee. 
In September of this year, the commit- 
fe met in Washington, D. C., and re- 
viewed the book. A number of changes 
Were made and the work is now nearing an 
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end. Mr. Cragg stated that a few copies 
of the new draft had been received. 

I. J. Devoe, of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., told of 
the changes made during 1931. The book 
is not completed and it is hoped to incor- 
porate in it the new depreciation order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

F. A. Barnes, Washington, D. C., divi- 
sion of accounts, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, explained the work of the 
association’s division with the commission’s 
accounting section. 

A number of questions were asked Mr. 
Barnes relative to how the new account- 
ing system will work out with the smaller 
companies. 

Second General Session. 

The general session on Wednesday morn- 
ing was the largest attended and the most 
interesting session of the convention. There 
were three main addresses of unusual im- 
portance at this time, and they all dove- 

















W. J. Melichers, Owosso, Mich., President 
and General Manager, Union Telephone Co., 
Reelected Director of United States Inde- 

pendent Telephone Association. 
tailed into one another in a most logical 
and interesting fashion. 

President F. B. MacKinnon opened the 
session at 10 a. m. and discussed the rela- 
tive position of the telephone industry as 
compared with other industries during the 
present economic disturbance. 

The speaker noted that the tenor of 
the telephone meetings indicates that the 
industry is now on the offensive and not 
the defensive. It is selling the idea of the 
value of telephone service and that the 
public cannot do without it. An analysis 
of various operating figures of the A, B 
and C class telephone companies was pre- 
sented and briefly discussed. The depre- 
ciation order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was reviewed and the work of 
the revision of the uniform 
accounts outlined. 


system of 
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Other points touched upon in the presi- 
dent’s address included the relations of the 
Independent industry with the Bell group, 
the matter of legislation which may come 
before Congress, the toll situation. 

President MacKinnon closed his report 

















W. Roy McCanne. Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 
dent, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Who Was Reelected a Director of Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Arganization. 


with again stressing the fact that the tele- 
phone companies have been less affected 
than any other industry. His address ap- 
pears in full on other pages of this issue. 
The next speaker was Dr. David Friday, 
Washington, D. C., who delivered a most 
interesting and informative 
“The Future of Industry.” 


address on 
He presented 
a clear-cut analysis of the causes leading 
up to the present depression and discussed 
in an optimistic manner the relations of the 
various factors involved in the improve- 
ment of industry. 

Dr. Friday’s address was closely fol- 
lowed by the large audience and it was 
highly commended by everyone. It was 
felt that a careful study of the address 
and a presentation of the essential facts by 
managers before the various business and 
civic Organizations in which they are active 
would go a long way in restoring confi- 
dence of the country in the future. The 
address of Dr. Friday appears in full on 
other pages of this issue. 

Following Dr. Friday’s address, Presi- 
dent MacKinnon introduced Prof. R. E. 
Pattison Kline, of Chicago, who spoke on 
“America in a World Neighborhood.” He 
started his powerful address by showing 
how the world has become a neighborhood 
and how it is growing smaller. He gave 
examples of the increasing rapidity of air 
travel and the broadening use of the radio 
and the telephone. “America is not isolated 
nor has it ever been isolated,” said Pro- 
fessor Kline. 
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He began with the war of 1812 and fol- 
lowed on down through history the ways 
in which America has been involved ‘in 
world affairs. He illustrated by the great 
war of 1914 how a single shot fired in a 
small European country has had almost 
endless significance. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
war to America is that it changed us in a 
few years from a debtor nation to a cred- 
itor nation. America’s outstanding posi- 
tion, he stated, would have resulted in this 
eventually even if the war had not oc- 
curred, but the process was greatly hurried 
by that event. 

America now has 11 billion dollars com- 
ing as Allied debts. In private loans our 
country has 15% billion dollars, making a 
total of 26% billion dollars owed to us. He 
also pointed out that world trade doubles 
every 15 years and we want our share of 
this gain. 

In 1927 or 1928 we had nine billion dol- 
lars of foreign trade with one-half billion 
favorable balance. From this, he said, it 
may be seen that American people are 
vitally interested in the prosperity of the 
rest of the world since other nation pros- 


Conference 


The second session of the commercial 
division conference was held on Thursday 
morning starting with breakfast. W. N. 
McAnge, Bristol, Tenn., president, Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., presided at what 
developed into a most interesting session. 
There were about 75 present and the many 
informal talks were full of information 
regarding sales campaigns, advertising, 
handling of difficult situations with patrons 
demanding rate reductions, public relations 
and other matters. 

W. E. Bell of Lincoln, Neb., commercial 
superintendent of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., was the first one called 
upon by Chairman McAnge. Mr. Bell 
spoke principally regarding the manage- 
ment through the department heads of the 
employes’ participation selling plan. 

The heads of the company’s five depart- 
ments—traffic, plant, commercial, engineer- 
ing, auditing—were given the task of visit- 
ing employes and enlisting their coopera- 
tion in the employes’ participation plan as 
a permanent feature of the company’s sales 
policy. The responsibility of following up 
in order to secure continuous cooperation 
was also placed upon the department heads. 

E. E. Stone, Los Angeles, Calif., assist- 
ant secretary, California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, spoke on the value of 
advertising and advocated consistently fol- 
lowing through on it. 

H. T. Williamson, Chicago, commercial 
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perity will be reflected in our own. Mr. 
Kline was applauded when he praised 
President Hoover's interest in international 
affairs. 

Several products for which America is 
absolutely dependent on the rest of the 
world were named and by these forcible 
examples it was shown how America is 
certainly not isolated. 

The speaker then pointed out how we 
may best keep ourselves in the right place. 
We must use our imagination so that we 
may plan the future and build good will. 
The other thing necessary is to be able to 
put ourself in the other man’s place. He 
brought out dramatically the necessity of 
joining hands in future international eco- 
nomic procedure. 

He drew the comparison to three sky- 
lines in history. The first was the dome 
representing government; the second was 
the spire representing the church, both of 
which have failed to bring the world into 
harmony. The third skyline was the sky- 
scraper, representing the business man, and 
it is now up to business men to appre- 
ciate the significance of the national 
neighborhood and to act accordingly. 


on Commercial Matters 


Commercial Division of United States Independent Telephone Association Has 
Exceedingly Interesting Conference During National Convention—Experiences 
in Employes’ Selling Campaigns; Results Attained by Companies Prove Value 


superintendent, Community Telephone Co., 
told something of the general conditions 
in the territories in which the Community 
company operates. He requested W. D. 
Knowles, of Clinton, Ill., general manager. 
Illinois Central Telephone Co., to relate 
how the company handled demands for 
decreased rates. 

Mr. Knowles told of letters sent to sub- 
scribers regarding service and said that 
analysis of the replies indicated that the 
main thing to be combatted was the de- 
mand for rate reductions. He briefly 
sketched a plan for the visitation by com- 
pany employes to every subscriber with the 
view to improving his service. 

Just recently Mr. Knowles received a 
letter saying that rates must be reduced 
from $1.75 to $100 beginning the first of 
the month, or 150 telephones would be 
ordered out. Men were immediately sent 
to see every subscriber. As a result, the 
ringleaders in the movement are now work- 
ing for the company and now only a few 
telephones will be ordered out. 

Frank T. Byrne, of Rochester, N. Y., 
commercial superintendent, Rochester Tel- 
ephone Corp., stated that in his company 
the plant men are doing personal contact 
work all the time. No cancellation order 
is issued until every effort has been made 
to retain the subscriber, even in the case 
of discontinuances due to non-payments. 

“We must work, work all the time to 
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Mr. Kline’s address will be published jp 
full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

The meeting was closed with the report 
of the nominating committee by Chairman 
John H. Agee. The men renominated for 
the board of directors were E. C. Blo. 
meyer, Chicago, Ill.; W. G. Brorein, 
Tampa, Fla.; W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.: 
Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, lowa: 
Hart F. Farwell, Terre Haute, Ind.: W. 
Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.; W. J. 
Melchers, Owosso, Mich.; Geo. A. Yano- 
chowski, Chicago, Il. 

For the places of W. N. Winter and 
T. L. Youmans on the board, E. R. Han- 
nibal, vice-president and general manager 
of West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, 
Wash., and Samuel Tucker, president of 
the Kansas Telephone Association ana 
president of the Pleasanton Telephone Co,, 
Pleasanton, Kans., were named. The resig- 
nation of G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 
was not accepted by the committee as it 
learned he is now interested in a telephone 
property and he will serve the remainder 
of his term. Upon motion the report of 
the committee was accepted and the nomi- 
nees were unanimously elected. 


keep on selling,” declared Mr. Byrne. 

S. H. Shutt, Sherman, Texas, general 
manager of the Texas properties of the 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., stated that 
his company is interested in new business. 
Illustrating pessimism that is encountered, 
he told of one farmer thinking of taking 
down his windmill because of no wind. 

“Telephone problems are _ constantly 
arising,” said Mr. Shutt, “and we always 
learn something from them. The big 
thing is to get all employes selling the 
idea of the value of the service to the 
public, and then we will not have trouble.” 

R. M. Matteson, of Chicago, general 
manager of the Community Telephone Co., 
stated that his company’s experience in 
Wisconsin was about the same as in Illi- 
nois. 

The only success met with has been by 
means of the personal interview in selling 
the value of service. It was first attempt- 
ed to sell the idea of investment and the 
need for making interest on it; but the 
farmer does not want any interest made. 
In talking with him, something must be 
used that he can visualize such as an eX- 
ceptional cost; for instance, the movi'g 0 
poles on the highway. 

A. R. MacKinnon, Topeka, Kans sec 
retary of the Kansas Telephone As-0c!@- 
tion, expressed the opinion that the ‘om- 
panies do not have very much to rry 
about. The depression is really an « -?0F 
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tunity for it gives the companies a chance 
to analyze their business, see subscribers 
and put the problem before them. 

In Kansas it is impossible to argue with 
the farmers, for they will not argue. The 
best way is to sympathize with them. 
On petitions the farmer will sign any- 
thing; but when it really comes to taking 
out the telephone, that is another matter. 
To illustrate, Mr. MacKinnon said that if 
150 signed a petition, about 45 would really 
take out their telephones. In some cases 
pressure has been exerted to force farm- 
ers to take out their telephones. 

He believed it a good thing for some to 
have their telephones out as for the first 
time they realize what it is to be without 
service. The depression is also an oppor- 
tunity to get on a better business basis. In 
Kansas, telephone companies are consoli- 
dating their grounded lines and are chang- 
ing to metallic circuits and filing rate 
schedules for that service. 

John H. Agee, Lincoln, Neb., general 
manager of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., declared that the underlying 
principle of salesmanship is enthusiasm and 
all departments must be enthusiastic. His 
company has five departments, but now 
there is only one big department—every- 
one is selling. 

To illustrate, Mr. Agee told of a friend 
wanting to switch from a single line to a 
party line in order to save 50 cents a 
month. Mr. Agee agreed with him that 
the change could be arranged and then 
incidentally brought up and explained the 
use of the portable hand set. His friend 
became interested and finally ordered it. 
As a result a main line station was saved 
and three portable outlets added. 

The Lincoln company believes in slogans 
and Mr. Agee told of a new slogan—“A 
Telephone in Every Bathroom.” And _ he 
gave logical reasons for this slogan. 
Taking up the question of arguing with 
the farmer, Mr. Agee told of a petition 
signed by 1,500 farm patrons demanding a 
reduction from $1.75 to $1.00. This peti- 
tion was presented to the company without 
any advance warning, as it had been circu- 
lated very quietly. 

Immediately the company officers got in 
touch with the ringleaders and explained 
that the matter would have to go to the 
railway commission, because rates could 
not be changed or reduced without its 
approval, so an informal letter was writ- 
ten to the commission and a large group 
of farmers went to Lincoln to appear 
before it. ; 

The company gave figures showing its 
Operations for ten years past and prices 
for farm products during the same period. 
The entire commission heard the discus- 
sion, and Mr. Agee told of the arguments 
Presented by both sides. The complain- 
ants declared that prices of farm products 
are exceedingly low and still declining, 
While charges of the company for service 
have not been correspondingly reduced. 
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Mr. Agee in presenting the company’s 
side to the farmers, stressed the fact that 
there is a mortgage on every telephone and 
interest on it was not earned in that par- 
ticular county for ten years past. The 
company was able to pay the interest be- 
cause in other counties it earned more 
than enough to pay interest there. He 
showed that if telephone rates had gone 
up in the ten-year period with the com- 
modity prices, the company would have 
earned 26 per cent. 

He urged the farmers to deal with the 
telephone company as they do with the 

















W. N. McAnge, Jr., President, Inter—-—Moun- 

tain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., Presided 

in a Most Capable Manner at Breakfast 

Session of Commercial Division of the 

United States Independent Telephone As-— 
sociation. 


merchant. They simply do not buy if they 
cannot afford what he has to sell—and 
they do not try to boycott him. 

The chief spokesman for the farmers 
then insisted upon a 25-cent reduction, and 
nothing could move him, although the dis- 
cussion continued practically all the after- 
noon. 

When the first of September came the 
telephones were not ordered out, but Mr. 
Agee was warned that trouble was brewing 
and that the telephones would be suddenly 
ordered out. October came and they still 
remained in service. It was gradually 
learned that other men in the group did 
not back up their leader and would not 
order out their telephones. Up to date, 
nothing further has developed. 

Mr. Agee declared it all a question of 
understanding and sympathizing. He has 
learned that people can do without tele- 
phone service, but after a year or so the 
telephones are gradually ordered back. He 
closed in telling about circulars sent out 
each week to these subscribers in an effort 
to bring them back. Eventually they will 
all be back. 
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Foster McHenry, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
general manager, Capital City Telephone 
Co., said that for the first time in 30 years 
his company began losing telephones in 
relatively large numbers. A campaign was 
decided upon in four days’ time and 
put over very quickly. A banquet was 
held and employes told of the situation, 
an appeal being made to their loyalty. The 
net results showed that over $5,000 in net 
revenue on an annual basis resulted. Fur- 
ther details of this campaign appeared in 
TELEPHONY of October 17. 

Commenting upon the results of the va- 
rious campaigns different 
speakers, Mr. McHenry wondered what the 


mentioned by 


telephone manufacturers would have done 
if campaigns had been put on in a period 
of prosperity. “We must keep on jump- 
ing,” he said in conclusion. 

Carl D. Brorein, Tampa, Fla., 
president and general manager, Peninsular 
Telephone Co., cited an instance as show- 
ing the good-will that results from provid- 
ing emergency service when necessary. An- 
ticipating that inquiries as to when cost of 
services of utilities would be reduced, Mr. 
Brorein’s company began advertising be- 
fore they started. These advertisements 
are based on the fact that the telephone 
is a necessity and carry the slogan, “The 
Telephone, Your Most Convenient Ser- 
vice.” Details of this program will appear 
in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

As illustrating conditions in Florida, Mr. 
3rorein said that in 1926 the company had 
a total of 50,000 telephones; in 1920, 14,- 
000. In its largest exchange in 1926, it 
had 14,000 telephones; in 1931 in its largest 
exchange, 22,000. In the entire system in 
1931 it has 46,000, the loss occurring since 
1926. Florida passed through a period in 
1927 as dark as others are now experienc- 
ing. Since then the company has carried 
on with practically no loss. The methods 
used in advertising were briefly touched on 
by Mr. Brorein by use of newspapers, 
letter enclosures and broadcasts twice a 
week. 

George A. Scoville, Rochester, N. Y., 
vice-president in charge of sales, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co., stated 
that industrial concerns spend 10 to 15 
per cent of their gross revenue for sales 
promotion. 

“The finest thing that has happened,” 
said Mr. Scoville, “is that you must get 
out to sell your merchandise. You 
just getting to that point. Some are real- 
izing that you are getting into the stage 
where you must sell continuously.” 

“Any industrial concern is spending 20 
to 50 times what are in publicity. 
Spend a fair per cent and build up your 
busmess,” he urged. “There has not been 
a campaign described here that has not 
been successful.” 

Mr. Scoville then stated that 
contact about 5 to 10 per cent of their 
customers regularly and another 5 to 10 
per cent occasionally, while the balance is 


vice- 
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salesmen 
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contacted by letter mail and other means. 

“You are overlooking one thing,” said 
he, “that the cheapest way for salesmen to 
contact customers is by means of long dis- 
tance telephone. Get travelers to contact 
with their outlying customers from hotels 
at night.” 

The speaker stated that he had never 
been called on by any salesmen to use the 
long distance telephone for obtaining busi- 
ness. He stated that the A. T. & T. Co. 
is just getting into the selling of long dis- 
tance service. “If you want a magnificent 
opportunity to sell, there is your chance,” 
said he in closing. 

Chairman McAnge in commenting upon 
Mr. Scoville’s remarks, stated that many 
companies are diligently going after long 
distance business by means of cards and 
other methods of placing before guests in 
hotels the cost for telephone service to 
various points. 

W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, general 
manager Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
agreed that far too little is spent for ad- 
vertising. 

He stated his opinion that a company 
which has never had a campaign should 
start with the single “ballyhoo” campaign 
or two or three such campaigns, as it is 
easier in that way to get’ people who have 
not been selling to become sales-minded. 
About three-fourths of the companies in 
Ohio have never had campaigns. After 
one or two ballyhoo campaigns, day-by- 
day selling can be instituted successfully. 


B. C. Schweitzer, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
commercial superintendent, Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., stated that his 
company is using the day-by-day campaign. 
It used the periodic campaign as an educa- 
tional measure and now is in a continuous 
sales campaign. He then directed his re- 
marks as to some of the details of selling, 
many of them applying to the larger com- 
panies only. 

He urged that in all campaigns the sell- 
ing should be directed to the subscribers’ 
needs, and told of a service survey made 
for customers which has worked out very 
satisfactorily. He made reference to the 
selling of long distance service and stated 
that his company’s rentals and toll rev- 
enues have been built up through it. 

In closing, Mr. Schweitzer made a plea 
not to overlook details. “Sometimes we 
overlook details,” said he, “by looking at 
the large side of the budget.” 

Mr. McAnge offered a suggestion for 
developing more toll revenue at Christ- 
mas time. On December 23 last year, 25 
per cent of his company’s subscribers were 
called and the suggestion given them that 
they make it a personal greeting Christ- 
mas, toll rates to any point being quoted. 
Only 25 per cent of the subscribers were 
called for fear of overloading the operat- 
ing force. This vear the number will be 


increased to 35 per cent. 
Mr. Agee commented upon the employe 
participation plan of selling and stated 
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that he thought it is apt to run out after 
a while in enthusiasm. Hence his company 
is formulating a well-planned, comprehen- 
sive campaign. This includes making every 
bit of information for employes’ use. 
This information is then parcelled out 
among employes. In this campaign the 
merchandise plan of awards has _ been 
adopted as it creates additional enthusiasm 
to keep employes on the job. 

Frances E. Schneider, Blue Earth, Minn., 
secretary Blue Earth Valley Telephone 
Co., called upon by Chairman McAnge, 
stated that public relations have helped 
her company greatly in this period. The 
Blue Earth company has had few patrons 
order out their telephones; on the other 
hand many have expressed appreciation of 
the service rendered them. “Sympathy 
with the public has helped greatly,” said 
Miss Schneider. 

In reply to a question, W. C. Henry, of 
Bellevue, Ohio, discussed the contract 
agreement offered by the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. He outlined the conditions in 
Ohio, particularly in the territory covered 
by his company. 

In considering the contract, two points 
he stated should be considered: Will the 
telegraph business be profitable as a side 
line? Are we going into competition with 
ourselves ? 

The legal side should also be looked inte 
for in Ohio the commission regulation is 
that a telegraph office, once established, 
must be kept open five years, while Postal 
contracts are for one year. 

Mr. Henry made a thorough investiga- 
tion as to factors in the cost of service and 
is going slow in signing the contract. He 
estimates that the average revenue to the 
company per telegraphic message would 
be 27 cents, and questioned that the tele- 
phone company can afford to do all the 
things required for this average revenue 
per telegraph message. 

As the hour was approaching the time 
for the Pioneers’ luncheon, Chairman Mc- 
Ange adjourned the meeting at 11:30 
o'clock. 


Annual Meeting of Theodore Gary 
& Co. Held in Kansas City. 

The Kansas City Star of October 13, 
under the heading, “Gary Board Meets 
Here; Business and Profits are Termed 
‘Very Fair.’ An Additional Issue of Shares, 
Probable Basis of a Special Stock Divi- 
dend, Is Being Authorized by Directors,” 
says: 

“Men gathered in Kansas City today for 
the annual meeting of a concern whose 
telephone subsidiaries are active in the far 
corners of the earth and which is as well 
known in the larger countries of Europe 
as it is in America—Theodore Gary & Co. 

How is business with such a concern? 

‘Very fair,’ answers Hunter L. Gary, 
president. ‘In fact, when the business and 
profits of the various groups and sub- 
sidiaries have been ascertained, the results 
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will not vary materially from a year ago. 
We have not the exact figures at hand, but 
I can say variance will not be material.’ 

The annual meeting today, a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting this morning and the direc- 
tors’ session this afternoon, are authorizing 
an additional issue of shares. The idea 
seems to be that this issue will take the 
form of a special stock dividend after the 
year’s profit account for all the subsidiaries 
will have been totaled. The stock is held 
closely within the immediate Gary group. 

The stockholders’ session elevated to the 
company directorate W. E. Jones, the com- 
pany’s secretary, whose residence now is in 
Chicago, but who divides his time between 
that city and Kansas City. 

The directors re-elected were: Theodore 
Gary, A. F. Adams, H. L. Gary, C. A. 
Bennett, E. C. Blomeyer, W. H. Loomis, 
Jr., L. E. Durham, J. G. Crane, H. L. Har- 
ris and W. F. Benoist. 

The directors had a promotion on their 
list of business today, the election of W J. 
Caverley as assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

The Theodore Gary & Co. officers, other- 
wise, are as follows: Theodore Gary, chair- 
man of executive committee; A. F. Adams, 
chairman of the Board; H. L. Gary, presi- 
dent; C. A. Bennett, senior vice-president 
and treasurer; E. C. Blomeyer, executive 
vice-president; W. H. Loomis, Jr., J. G. 
Crane and H. L. Harris, vice-presidents ; 
L. E. Durham, general counsel; W. E. 
Jones, secretary; L. L. Roper, assistant 
treasurer; and Miss Mary J. Ryan, assis- 
tant secretary.” 





Regulating System Keeps Trans- 
mission Losses Constant. 

Pilot-wire regulating systems are used in 
long toll cables to take care of variations 
in conductor resistance occasioned by daily 
and seasonal temperature changes. Such 
a system is installed in each circuit-unit 
section of the new toll cable between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., to avoid 
disturbances in the transmission losses of 
the various cable circuits. 

This system consists essentially of a com- 
posited cable-telegraph circuit, or pair. 
known as a pilot wire. The resistance 
variations of this cause equipment in cer- 
tain repeater stations to function and 
automatically compensate for variations in 
all circuit units. The circuits are, of 
course, lined up for average temperatures, 
and the regulators provide for temperature 
variations in either direction. 


England and Germany Connected 
with 23 Telephone Circuits. 

England and Germany are now connect- 
ed with 23 telephone circuits. Their west- 
ern terminus is London. 

In Germany, nine terminate in Bertin, 
seven in Hamburg, two each in Cologne, 
Dusseldorf and Frankfurt-am-Main, 2d 
one in Bremen. 














High Points of the Telephone Situation 


Industry Least Affected of Any in Present Economic Disturbance 


A Brief 





Review and Discussion of the Independent Telephone Situation Presented 
at Annual Convention of United States Independent Telephone Association 


President, United States Independent Telephone 


I want to talk for just a few minutes 
in attempting to give you a general pic- 
ture of the telephone situation as I see it. 
In the first place, I believe we want to 
stop and think for a moment about the 
relative position of this telephone industry 
as compared with other industries during 
this time of economic disturbance. 

It has been my privilege during the last 
year to attend almost all of the state con- 
There we talked of how the 
telephone industry has not been affected 
by economic changes, by changes in the 


ventions. 


habits of the people in the use of transpor- 
tation and the use of foods, as have the 
railroad companies through transportation 
usage and the farmers through the use of 
food products. 

When we analyze the situation, we will 
see that through all this the telephone 
companies have been least affected. 

When we see the men coming in from 
the various companies to this convention, 
showing the interest that they are taking 
in the telephone industry, in the commer- 
cial side as well as the technical parts of 
the business, we are inclined to feel that 
there certainly is justification for the faith 
that is in them in theit own business. 

This has been a year of progressive ac- 
tivity. 
activity. 


It has been a year of aggressive 

Our companies, faced with the 
necessity of holding their own, realizing 
that their own position was a better one 
than that occupied by the most of the in- 
dustries, have advanced new have 
organized their forces along new lines, and 


ideas, 


as a result have been taking a more ad- 
vanced position than they otherwise would. 

Some of the companies have said that 
we are on a defensive line. Others said: 
“No, it is time we were taking the offen- 
sive in these campaigns.” 

We had a very interesting session last 
night, the dinner of the state association 
executives, were discussed the 
methods to be employed in offsetting the 
demands, particularly in the rural dis- 
tricts, for reduced rates. 


where 


The speakers seemed to be unanimous 
in feeling that the time has arrived when 
the telephone companies should not be 
standing in defense of their rates by justi- 
tying them through costs and detailed ac- 
counting studies but they are to put the 
farmer and the user of telephone service 
on the defensive by proving to him the 
Value of telephone service to him and how 
he can not afford to do without it. In 
other words, they have changed from de- 
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fensive to offensive, and that seems to be 
the tenor of al! our meetings. 

We are on the offensive. We are going 
to show these men that they must have 
telephone service; that no matter what it 
costs them, it is comparatively of much 
more value than anything else for which 
they pay so little. 

Let us see for a moment just how the 
companies are standing and how they have 
been operating. We have been making our 
regular analysis of the operations of the 

















‘“‘Notwithstanding the Pressure That is on 
the People as a Whole for Economizing,” 
Said President MacKinnon in Analyzing the 
Telephone Situation, ‘‘the Exchange Reve— 
nues Have Been Holding Practically Level.” 


A, B and C class companies. There are 
246 companies that reported to the Inter- 
1930; 
available 


state Commerce Commission for 


which, of course, are the last 
figures we have. 

These 246 operating 
slightly over two million stations. They 
had an investment in fixed capital of $352,- 
000,000, so that as a group they are a 
very important factor in the commercial 
life of the country. 


companies are 


The question has been as to how this 
group operated in 1930, as compared with 
1929. What was the tendency? 

In 1929, the operating revenue of the 
A companies in proportion to fixed capital 
was 24.1 per cent. In 1930 it was 22.7 
per cent. The ratio of the B companies 
in 1929 was 22 per cent, and in 1930 22.5 
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per cent. For the C companies, in 1929 
it was 24 per cent and in 1930 23.6 per 
cent. You will notice that there has been 
a slight decline in those percentages in all 
three groups. 

After all expenses have been paid and 
that balance left 
“available for interest 


deducted and we have 
which we carry as 


the A companies had in 


’ 


and dividends,’ 
1929 for that purpose, 6.8 per cent and 
their earning in 1930 was 6.4 per cent, a 
decline of .4 of one per cent. 

The B companies’ earning in 1929 was 
5.3 per cent and in 1930 5.1 per cent. For 
the C 
cent and in 1930 4.6 per cent. The smaller 


companies in 1929 it was 5.1 per 


companies show the larger shrinkage. 

In our analysis of the 1929 operations 
presented at our last convention, we 
showed that the ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues was dropping. I enlarged on the 
fact that it would indicate to me that the 
companies were paring perhaps a little too 
much on some of their expense accounts. 

I was interested to note, when we com- 
pleted our calculations, that the expense to 
revenue for the A companies in 1929 was 
71.8 per cent, in 1930 73.5 per cent; the 
3 companies in 1929 75.7 per cent, and in 
1930 79.3 per cent; the C companies 78.9 
per cent in 1929, and 81 per cent in 1930. 

So the companies have not continued to 
pare their expense. 
group of 


Now giving just one more 


figures; we have available the seven 
months’ report of this year for the A class 
companies. 


For July 31, 
show that the A class companies—that is, 


the period ending they 
all of our companies and all of the Bell 
companies—had a shrinkage in revenue of 
only 1.6 per cent from the same period in 
1930. 
The 


only about .2 of one per cent less for the 


subscribers’ station revenue was 
seven months’ period as against the same 
seven months’ period in 1930; being prac- 
tically no shrinkage. 
off 5.3 per cent, so that the shrinkage for 


Message tolls fell 


the period on total revenues was almost 
entirely in the toll business. 

Expenses were reduced in maintenance, 
traffic and commercial, but not in depre- 
ciation., The net decrease was 4 per cent, 
so that the decrease of expense exceeded 
decrease in revenue by over $7,000,000. 
Thus net revenue was 3.4 per cent higher 
for the first 1931 than 
for the first seven months of 1930. 


seven months of 


These figures, it seems to me, demon- 
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strate a justification of the faith that is in 
us in the stability of the telephone indus- 
try. Notwithstanding the pressure that 
is on the people as a whole for economiz- 
ing, the exchange revenues have been hold- 
ing practically level. 

One reason for this good showing has 
been the commercial activity of the com- 
panies themselves in maintaining their lists 
of subscribers and thereby maintaining 
their net. It has demonstrated what can 
be done by active, aggressive organizations 
giving good service to the public. After 
all, that is our best basis of argument. So 
that when we say the telephone industry is 
standing at the head of all the industries, 
I think we have good reason for making 
that statement. 


During this last year the depreciation 
order by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
has been issued. This order has 
been under consideration by the commis- 
sion for eight years. During that time, as 
those of you who have been following the 
hearings know, we have been to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for weeks in 
one period, months in another, presenting 
the viewpoint of the telephone companies, 
explaining in detail their depreciation prac- 
tices; and at the same time we were ex- 


sion 
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plaining and convincing the commission, 
we were overcoming the objections of 
many of the railroad companies to the 
telephone theory of handling depreciation. 

The railroads have been opposed to the 
depreciation proposals of the commission. 
They twice asked the commission to sus- 
pend the orders after they have been is- 
sued, and at one time were inclined to ap- 
peal the matter to the United States Su- 
preme Court for decision. The final order, 
so far as the telephone companies are 
concerned, has been issued and will become 
effective next year. 

This brings before the whole telephone 
industry the serious problem of carefully 
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realization of the necessity of providing 
adequate depreciation charges, if they are 
going to have an honest telephone organij- 
zation. 

The accountants are considering the nec- 
essary changes in accounting classifications 
to meet the requirements of the deprecia- 
tion order as well as to meet the necessi- 
ties of the changes of the industry over the 
past 18 years since the first accounting 
classifications were ordered into effect by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

You all know that this association some 
years ago adopted accounting practices for 
handling depreciation, maintenance 
capital accounts. These are 


and 
combined in 











analyzing their 
: LIABILITIES : 
operating expense From Interstate 3 Totals for 
counts. their past Commerce Com- 79 Class 80 Class 87 Class 246 Class 
- ae ee P mission Report, A Com- BCom—- CCom- A, RandC 
practices in han- Schedule 200L. panies panies panies Companies 
‘ ae Stocks: 
dling depreciation, | Capital stock....... $118,097,332 $29,030,337 $13,976,785 $161,104,454 
. Stock liability for 
maintenance and conversion ....... 1,220 ——  £wuneda 1,815 
capital charges; Premiums on cap- 
‘ . : Ee 414,397 ee 500,694 
and it will bring all aaa , 
: ote s Dicaaes 8,512,949 $29,117,229 $13,976,785 $161,606,963 
of the companies Total stocks $118,51 49 $ 7 76,785 $161,606, 9¢ 
. > > H Long Term Debt: 
y 
before one tribunal | pinded debt... $101,584,850 $15,741,358 $ 3,713,995 $121,040,203 
of the Interstate Receiver’s certifi- 
7 DTS tieeheteks <#etse% jj @é60000 4 @20¢08- j. “seesaw 
Commerce Com- Advances from sys. 
ae : corps. for const., 
mission and bring, MO waswddestaucns 1,272,070 4,812,749... 6,084,819 
I think, some to a a s 
; Total long term 
debt eee eceee 102,856,920 $20,554,107 $ 3,713,995 $127,125,022 








ASSETS: 
From Interstate 
Commerce Com-— 
mission Report, 
Schedule 200A. 
Investment: 

Total investment in 
fixed capital ... .$267,019,750 

Construction work in 
progress 

Investment securities 


80 Class 
B Com-— 
panies 


79 Class 
A Com- 
panies 


$58,884,446 


2,200,226 
7,095,327 


321,391 
1,063,492 


Working Liabilities 


Totals for Judgments unpaid...$ 


$7 Class 246 Class Bills payable....... 
CCom- A.Band© Audited vouchers 
panies Companies and wages unpaid 


Subscribers’ deposits 
Accounts payable to 


$26,279,375 $352,183,571 system corporations 
Mise. accounts pay- 

pale 2,521,617 ae 
1,071,651 9,230,470 Matured int., div. 





Working Assets and Acrued Income: 


Cash and deposits. .$ 
Employes’ working 


5,590,168 $ 1,047,261 


from system corps. 1,365,025 


Miscel. accounts re-— 

GOED eccczsuess 1,379,118 73,973 
Matured interest and 

dividends receivable 40,748 1,109 
Materials and supplies 5,895,315 1,061,396 


Other current assets 45,924 226,518 
Unmatured int., div. 
3,455 


and rents receivable 112,778 


eee Ses 333,187 66,280 
Marketable securities 1,764,411 161,499 
Bills receivable..... 1,822,869 1,053,912 
Due from subscrib-—- 

ers and agents.... 3,110,145 793,769 
Accounts receivable 


Advances to sys. and rents unpaid. 
corps. for const., Matured funded 
ME deuneeade kanes 2,149,542 ae 806=—s_s : #aawas 2,169,284 debt unpaid....... 

Miscellaneous invest— Service billed in ad- 
EY da thecargaaece ace 917.460 3,758,282 nesses 3,675,732 ee eee 

— - Other current liabil- 
Total investment.$279,382,295 $63,047,353 $27,351,026 $369,780,674 Speer 


Taxes accrued...... 
Other accrued lia- 
2.188.808 bilities not due.. 
,ide,é s 


399,467 
925,910 


Total working and 
accrued  liabili- 
CO Sedtusennven $ 


—_ 


297,758 3,174,539 
Deferred Credit Items: 
516,291 4,420,205 Unextinguished pre- 
mium on debt....$ 
486,950 2,556,400 Reserve for accrued 
depreciation ..... 
re 1,453,091 Reserve for amort. 


of intangible capi- 


ere 41,857 | ese rr 
439,151 7,395,862 Insurance and cas- 
veneka 272,442 ualty reserve..... 


Liability on account 


116,233 of provident funds 





Total working as-— 
sets and accrued 


ere $ 21,459,688 $ 5,193,597 


Other deferred cred- 
it items 


and Accrued Liabilities: 
aee  —-lhweees 
9,751,350 $ 2,802,537 


152.000 
$ 1,742,762 14,296,649 


3,365,310 eer 4,013,925 
159,417 a erry 191,593 
4,012,052 1,718,248 2,116,971 7,847,271 
821,218 | err ree 1,050,024 
244,174 | rer er 345,940 
690,325 er 690,725 
317,602 ae —sremaie 379,562 
206,290 err 236,448 
3,191,228 SSL, 20S 8 8 =«s-snc vv aoe 3,772,391 
2,776,123 411,568 470,109 3,657,800 





25,687,089 $ 6,617,397 $ 4,329,842 $ 36,634,328 


ee  kéhase. Seopa $ 283 


3°,909,807 $ 8,001,025 $ 4,681,822 51,592,654 


59,580 —- £seeues 59,669 
290,776 | ere 312,116 
77,031 Sarr 80,610 
149,597 336,902 668,944 1,155,443 





$ 28,908,808 Total deferred 








Grand total....... 307,057,485 69,334,708 





credit items.....$ 39,487,074 $ 8,362,935 $ 5,350,766 $ 53,200,775 
Deferred Debit Items: Appropriated Surplus: 
Surpus inv. since 
Sinking fund assets.$ 210,467 $ err ee $ 229,736 12/31/12 in fixed 
Insurance and other rere ny 93,694 $ ere $ 106,035 
reserve fund assets 36,722 oS ee 48,252 Surplus invested in 
Provident fund as- sinking funds..... 370,822 | re 491,727 
Ee ere 108,948 75,647 80,005 264,600 Other surplus. re- 
Prepayments ...... 606,670 157,879 116,586 881,135 EEO vaseviwewss 441,810 549,545 i ...... 991,255 
Unextinguished dis— - — 
count on cap. stock 145,933 rer ee 302,208 Total appropriated 
Unamortized debt ES $ 906,326 $ 682,791 ...... $ 1,589,117 
discount and ex- Unapropriated Surplus: 
iva es ean aac 4,364,521 ieee 4,767,976 Corporate surplus 
Other suspense 742,241 269,703 557,419 1,569,363 unappropriated ...$ 19,607,127 $ 4,000,249 $ 2,989,171 $ 26,596,547 
—_——-—— Total corporate 
Total deferred surplus we 20,513,453 4,683,040 2,989,171 28,185,664 
debit items..... $ 6,215,502 $ 1,093,758 $ 754,010 $ 8,063,270 — 





30,360,559 406,752,752 Grand total 


peace $307,057,485 $69,334,708 





$30,360,559 $406,752.752 








Combined General Balance Sheet of Class A,B, and C Companies for December 31, 1930. 
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October 24, 1931. 


our two handbooks which have been dis- 
tributed to the companies for the last three 
or four years. 

The basis of the depreciation and mainte- 
nance accounting is the system of units, 
depreciation units, which are provided in 
those handbooks. This system of account- 
ing and these units were prepared by our 
accounting division with the idea at the 
beginning of securing for our companies a 
uniform practice in connection with depre- 
and 


maintenance accounting, to 


provide a definite dividing line so that 


ciation 


there might not be any dispute as to where 
an item should go. 

One of our difficulties was that the rules 
of the commission are very general—stat- 
ing that depreciation charges shall be set 
up but leaving to the discretion of the 
management how much, and they did not 
define the dividing line. The adoption of 
the system of units by our organization 
was the beginning of arriving at a definite 
dividing line. In the depreciation order 
which has just been issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be found 
a list of units very similar to ours. 


There have been a number of changes in 
these units due to changes in the art. There 
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have been other changes embodied due to 
the fact that some of the companies, some 
of the larger Bell companies, were making 
use of equipment which is not in use by 
our companies, so that certain items have 
been added. But generally speaking, the 
list of units embodied in that order is the 
same as has been the recognized and es- 
tablished practice of this organization and 
its member companies. 

This is called to your attention not only 
to show that the association has been mov- 
ing along and has been a leader in this 
matter of uniform accounting, but to call 
attention to the fact that those companies 
associa- 
tion’s accounting rules and keeping their 
accounts in with 


which have been following the 


accordance these rules 
and making use of these depreciation units, 
will have very little difficulty in making 
their and adopting the 


depreciation order of the Interstate Com- 


necessary filings 


merce Commission. 
Many of the 
companies have had those rules in effect 


They should be prepared. 


for four or five years, a long enough pe- 
riod to have established a definite account- 
ing practice. 

During the year we have continued our 





79 Class A 
Companies. 


Number of central offices..... 2,175 
eee 1,239,953 
ee OT aaa 144,401 
Extension stations ............ 116,141 
Total company stations....... 1,500,495 
ee | 86,364 


Toll wire mileawe.............. 243,064 
Fixed capital 
Total assets 
Capital stock 
Funded debt 


.$267,076,491 
asa acta le dr rvaemtiba etal 306,964,759 
ie eal ae Css. eee 118,729,237 
ee ra .. 101,584,850 


Totals for 

246 Class 
S87 ClassC <A, Band C 
Companies. Companies 
a4 747 


$0 Class B 
Companies. 


937 6 3,747 






4 BT) . 
345,804 190,358 1,776,115 
17,021 3.676 165,098 
23,549 10,179 149,869 
386,374 204,213 2,091,082 
32,282 20,438 139,084 
52,346 20,265 315,675 


$26,268,746 
30,360,559 
13,976,485 
.713,995 


$352,229,684 
406,657,587 
161,736,059 
121,040,203 











expense, commercial new een 
Expense, general and misc... 

Expense, uncollectible ........ 
Expense, operating taxes...... 
Expense, rents* 


— 


,794,923 
998,649 
427,951 
,971,565 
870,472 


wan 


3 

Depreciation reserve ......... 39,123,177 8,006,029 4,681,822 51,811,028 
EE Sa Sie cite Salad eee --+- 20,451,031 4,557,077 3,263,298 28,271,406 
Revenue, exchange ...... ..--$ 45,760,374 $ 9,852.85 $ 4.765.440 $ 60,378,667 
oe err 13,679,809 3,147,228 1,334,976 18,162,013 
Revenue, miscellaneous ....... 1,282,751 240,431 93,638 1,616,820 

Revenue, total ..............$ 60,722,934 $13,240,512 $ 6,194,054 $ 80,157,500 
Expense, depreciation ........$ 9,342,665 $ 2,054,496 $ 934,227 $ 12,331,388 
lixpense, current maintenance 9,532,853 2,050,569 1,003,557 12,586,979 
a a ea are 10,279,400 2,569,643 1,407,034 14,256,077 


908,602 6,326 5.709.851 





1,295 1,114,700 6,408,869 
127,06: 2,120 557,134 
984,254 413,199 5,769,018 
191,069 136,787 1,198,328 





MEMOMNS, COEME 2 occ ciccceccces $ 43,618,478 


Net telephone earnings....... $ 17,104,456 
ND cb ncccsceesayees 887,377 
eae 17,991,833 
Interest other than funded 

—, ROPER 730,766 
ND obec bd aubens OR 66 227,994 
Miscellaneous deductions...... 48,582 
otal deductions ............. 1,007,342 
\vailable for interest and div- 

MD Sevnecnsaeavecs veces dc See 


nterest on funded debt....... 
vailable for dividends........ 


5,213,683 
11,770,808 


Percentages: 
Oper. revenue to fixed capital See 
c. avail. for I. and D. to 


ixed capital iveab ace he oe 6.4 
‘vail. for div. to cap. stock.. 9.9 
‘iiterest to funded debt....... 5.1 
Vepreciation rate .......c..0. 3D 
ner. ratio, all exp. to op. 

PU shove scare ddesrdabaeaan s 73.5 





= 


—_ ites . ” . . . . “ : : ’ 
R For ( lass © companies this figure includes ‘‘miscellaneous deductions.”’ 
This ratio includes taxes, rents and other deductions as operating expense 


$10,181,216  $ 5,017,950 $ 58,817,644 


$ 3,059,296 $ 1,176,104 $ 21,339,856 
286,623 30,321 1,204,321 
3,345,919 1,206,425 22,544,177 

$ 233,193 fiaaiae ae 963,959 
35,300 263,294 
51,326 99,908 
319,819 1,327,161 


$ 3,026,100 $ 1,206,425 $ 21,217,016 
849,922 310,747 6,374,352 
2,176,178 895,678 14,842,664 
22.5 23.6 22.8 

5.1 1.6 6. 

7.5 6.4 9.2 

5.4 8.4 5.3 

3.5 3.6 3.5 

79.3 81.0 75.0 








Total Operating Data for 1930 of Class A, B and C Companies. 
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this associa- 


friendly relations with the group. 
The executive committee of 
tion has had meetings with the higher ofh 
cials of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to discuss the mutual problems 
of the two groups. We are planning an- 
other such meeting the latter part of the 
year to discuss further the teletype con- 
tract offered to the company and several 
minor transactions. 

In legislation, we have confronting us 
again when Congress assembles, the Cou- 
zens bill providing for the consolidation 
of all 
country under the jurisdiction of a com- 


communication companies of the 


munications commission. 

It will be remembered that representa- 
tives of this association, when the hearings 
were held before the Couzens committee, 
advanced one main idea—that we did not 
want to be mixed in with the radio industry 
at this 


and while we did not object to the com- 


time when radio is a confusion; 
mission control over our industry, yet we 
felt that a stabilized industry like the tele- 
phone should not be put over with a very 
That, I think, 


will continue to be our argument until the 


unstable one like the radio. 


radio industry has been shaped into some 
definite line. 

Your representatives have attended sev 
eral conferences called by the Department 
of State to consider international operating 
rules. Some of you will wonder why mem- 
this 
international operating rules. 


bers of association are interested in 


Since the inauguration of the transat- 


lantic service, which is gradually being 
spread to all parts of the world, all of our 
companies are terminals for that service. 
It may be that you do not originate very 
many calls nor terminate very many calls, 
but you are interested in seeing that your 
operating 


operating practices—the 


tices of the American companies—are not 


prac- 


disturbed by any rules or regulations that 
may be inaugurated by the countries over 
in Europe that operate and own their own 
systems. This has been the problem con- 
fronting us. 

The State Department has called upon 
the companies for suggestions as to the 
rules they think should be adopted and 
criticism of suggested rules offered by the 
European countries. 

The international conference is going to 
be held a year from this fall in Spain. By 
that time our State Department and the 
delegates from America will naturally un- 
derstand, I think, the necessity of not per- 
mitting European countries to attempt to 
change the operating practices of the great 
companies of this 
which have developed so successfully. 


commercial country, 

I do_not want to limit it entirely to the 
United States because over in Canada they 
But outside 
North 
few 


have a very efficient system. 
of this 
American there are 
telephone companies that are so efficiently 


country and Canada, the 


continent, very 


operated as are ours. 
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The toll situation has been changed 
somewhat by the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the IIli- 
nois Bell case. You kngw for several 
years that one of our favorite indoor sports 
has been to talk about what should be the 
proper commission on tolls and how we 
were going to persuade the Bell companies 
to divide the remainder with us the way 
we thought they ought to. 

We have argued over and over to them 
that we are partners in the business and 
that both partners should treat each other 
fairly and equitably. We have argued 
from the other standpoint also—that they 
cannot hope to have very active coopera- 
tion unless they have satisfied agents. 

This discussion probably will go on be- 
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cause it has become one of our favorite 
discussions and we won’t want to stop it 
all at once; but the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Illinois Bell 
case makes it imperative upon the state 
commissions, in deciding rate cases, to de- 
cide what amount of the toll business goes 
to the exchange. 

Consequently we are going to have sev- 
eral decisions from state commissions very 
soon, particularly one here in Illinois. This 
will probably lay down rules which will 
eventually go to the United States Su- 
preme Court. This matter will have been 
decided then by legal action rather than by 
negotiation. 

I have hurriedly reviewed the situation, 
giving the high points of what has been 
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going on. I want to just close with what 
I said in the beginning: that the telephone 
industry has been less affected by the 
economic conditions than any other indus- 
try; that the executives of the telephone 
companies have every reason for feeling 
satisfied with the way their business has 
been handled these last difficult years: and 
that they can look forward to a better 
time, when times are better, if now they 
organize their forces along the most ser- 
viceable lines, the most economic lines, 
most efficient in operation, and get their 
properties in good running order. 

Keep your forces going, keep the ser- 
vice up; and remember that there is not 
a man in your community who can afford 
to be without a telephone. 


State Association Executives Meet 


Annual Gathering of Executives of Various State Associations in Chicago 
During National Convention Largely Attended by Representatives From 21 
States and Canada—What Associations Are Doing to Combat Rural Problems 


The meeting of the various state asso- 
ciations, which was held in Chicago this 
week during the national convention, was 
the largest attended and most interesting 
of previous meetings of this group. There 
were 65 in attendance representing 21 states 
and Canada. 

The meeting started with a dinner on 
Tuesday evening, October 20, following 
which President MacKinnon announced a 
roll call by states. In this manner every 
one was advised as to those present and 
their connections. 

The topic of the evening was a discus- 
sion of “The Maintenance of Rural Rates 
and What Is Being Done.” The discussion 
centered on three addresses, made by F. H. 
McGinnis, of Aberdeen, S. D., representing 
the South Dakota Telephone Association ; 
A. R. MacKinnon, of Topeka, Kans., sec- 
retary of the Kansas Telephone Associa- 
tion, and J. C. Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, 


Minn., secretary of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association. 
Mr. McGinnis stated that the South 


Dakota association held meetings to obtain 
information relative to the rural situation 
and its different districts. Literature and 
letters were then prepared with the idea 
of combating demands for lower rates. In 
brief, the plan was that each member com- 
pany interview the small companies in its 
territory and give them literature fur- 
nished it by the association; also to bolster 
up the courage of the small company to 
maintain its rates. 


Most of the association companies, said 
Mr. McGinnis, have resorted to advertise- 
ments and letters with the purpose of sell- 
ing service value and not mentioning rates. 
The companies interviewed at least two 
farmers on each line; rates were not men- 
‘tioned unless brought up by the farmer. 


Then it was pointed out to them that a re- 
duction of 25 cents a month or $3.00 a year 
would do the farmer no good, but in the 
aggregate would do a lot of damage to the 
company’s service. Up to date, no serious 
situations have developed in South Dakota. 

“We are doing all we can,” said Mr. 
McGinnis in closing, “to uphold our rates 
and have, I am sure, quite a job. We be- 
lieve the commission will help us all it 
can.” 

“How We Are Handling the Present 
Situation” was the basis of the discussion 
presented by Secretary A. R. MacKinnon 
of the Kansas Telephone Association. Mr. 
MacKinnon outlined the situation in Kan- 
sas and the conditions confronting the tele- 
phone companies, following which he told 
what the association has been doing to aid 
the companies in combating the situation. 
Mr. MacKinnon’s address appears on other 
pages of this issue. 

“Selling the Value of Rural Telephones 
to the Farmer” was the basis of the ad- 
dress by Secretary J. C. Crowley, of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association. Mr. 
Crowley stated that the conditions outlined 
as existing in Kansas also prevail in Min- 
nesota. He declared that the telephone 
companies have been on the defensive for a 
number of years and in a way apologizing 
for their service. “Why should we?” he 
asked. 

“We educated the commissions,” he 
stated, “and then the business men as to 
the value of telephone service.” Then the 
speaker read a clipping to illustrate that 
people in the towns were educated as to 
the value of the telephone. 

No companies, however, did anything to 
educate the farmer regarding the tele- 
phone's value and he laid the whole trouble, 
now being experienced, to that lack of 


education. He cited the case of a man- 
ager coming to him and stating that 120 
telephones would be ordered out unless 
$1.00 service was obtained. 

Mr. Crowley gave this manager an an- 
alysis of his company’s rate case in 1926 
and told him to talk to a few of his patrons 
concerning it. When the value of the tele- 
phone’s investment was brought up, they 
were not interested; and they were not in- 
terested in rates based upon this invest- 
ment. But when the value of the telephone 
to them was brought up and it was pointed 
out they would be without its protection 
in the case of fire, illness and other eventu- 
alities which occur on farms the demand 
for reduction of rates was killed. 

The speaker stated that a_ booklet 
“Weavers of Speech,” which the Minne- 
sota association had published, had been 
distributed over 22 states, a total of over 
200,000 booklets being used. 

As a follow-up to this booklet, the asso- 
ciation planned a series of advertisements 
for newspapers. From 96 designs, 12 spe- 
cially prepared advertisements were picked 
and the association has had maps prepared 
for sending to member companies covering 
a three-months’ campaign. The cost of 
this publicity will be small. 

The farmer proposition, Mr. 
stated, is not new. He referred to the 
situation in 1918 in North Dakota when 
Townley was collecting $16.25 annually 
from individual farmers and demanding 4 
reduction in telephone rates. He told of 
the investigation made by J. P. Smith of 
Beach, N. D., as to the value of telephone 
service on the farm. This, he recalled, 
was published in TELEPHONY at the time. 

Three farmers kept track of all tele- 
phone calls made and received and figured 
the money made or saved by having the 


Crowley 
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telephones. One man five miles out of 
town saved $7.50 in a month. Another 
nine miles out saved $14.00 and the third, 
14 miles out, saved $22.00. When these 
facts were given the farmers, there was 
no further trouble about service. 

Last spring a case came up in Minnesota 
and Mr. Crowley referred to the Beach, 
N. D., case. The manager of the exchange 
went to the editor of his county seat paper 
and told him his story. The editor agreed 
to put on a contest to find out “What My 
Telephone Means to Me.” 

The wives of 34 farmers submitted let- 
ters, and prizes were awarded three of 
them by a committee of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association consisting of Irving 
Todd, Jay Greaves and P. M. Ferguson. 
These letters were published and nothing 
further was heard of the demand for lower 
rates. 

It was evident that the letters had been 
prepared with great care and no publicity 
matter of any kind had been sent into the 
country by the association. 

Referring again to the advertisements 
prepared by the association, Mr. Crowley 
stated that the three months’ campaign of 
advertising, one advertisement a_ week, 
would cost each company about $35. 

He had made a study of the money ex- 
pended by the larger companies in the state 
for advertising and found out that .1 of 1 
pr cent of their 
utilized for this purpose. 


gross revenues was 
The other com- 
panies in the state spent practically nothing 
for advertising. He pointed out that com- 
mercial organizations spend 4 per cent of 
their gross income for advertising. 

“You must put printer’s ink back of 
your business,” he declared most emphat- 
ically. Mr. Crowley stated that any com- 
pany that wishes to make use of this adver- 
ising service will be furnished it on a 
three months’ basis. It is largely seasonal 
and the Minnesota association is now 
making a survey as to what is being done 
on farms in spring so as to make the illus- 
trations of the advertisements seasonal. 

He pointed out that the use of the tele- 
phone is involved in the success of every 
business, even “Amos and Andy” depend 
upon it to put their program across. 

In closing Mr. Crowley told of the use 
of a directory to give the public informa- 
tion concerning the 
“You 


telephone company. 
advertising from business 
men,” said he, “claiming it to be the best 
of advertising mediums. 


solicit 


Yet you do not 
We your own directories. for advertising 
your own business.” 

_One telephone man told him that he 
igured he was saving his town $3,000 be- 
‘ause his town had no fire alarm system 
and its only means of giving fire alarms 
IS the telephone. In St. Paul over 90 per 
‘ent of the fire calls go over the telephone 
system. 

“It is these channels or things which we 
ae doing for the public,” declared Mr. 
“rowley, “that should be emphasized to 
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show the value of our service to them.” 

Geo. X. Cannon of Freeport, IIl., called 
on by President MacKinnon, said that up 
to the present time his neighborhood had 
not been forced to meet the rural situation 
as described by various speakers. When 
it does develop, he declared that he would 
adopt some of the methods which were 
described during the evening. 

Henry A. Barnhart, of Rochester, Ind., 
gave a number of illustrations to prove the 
value of advertising and expressed himself 
as firmly convinced that most of the com- 
panies have been neglectful in appreciating 
the real value of the telephone to the 

















J. C. Crowley, Secretary-Treasurer, Minne- 

sota Telephone Association, Urged ‘Selling 

the Value of Rural Telephones to. the 

Farmer” in an Address Before Conference 

of State Association Executives and Advo- 

cated Consistent, Continuous Newspaper 
Advertising. 


He urged all to make a drive to 
educate subscribers and declared it is more 


public. 


important to hold an old patron than to 
get two new ones. 

Mr. Barnhart expressed his belief that 
one of the big things each company can 
do is to take some money, borrowing it if 
necessary, and spend it in improving their 
property, thus giving work to men who 
need it, and performing a public service 

He declared that he is going home with 
renewed zeal, and in every district in his 
state the telephone companies will be told 
to give the information to the people in 
every possible way as to the value of tele- 
phone service. 

He advocated that employes be taken 
into the manager’s confidence and be given 
information to enable them to answer ques- 
tions concerning the company and its serv- 


ices, thus fortifying them to answer all 
queries and criticisms of the company. 
R. V. Achatz of Aurora, Ind., illustrated 
the power of advertising in small papers. 
A year ago, during the drought period in 


27 





his section, he placed an advertisement in 
four local papers for locust poles for use 
on bracket lines. From these advertise- 
ments he could have bought 5,000 poles 
from central Indiana and Kentucky. And 
last week he received a letter referring to 
this advertisement of a year ago and asking 
if poles are being bought this year! 

H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
quoting Abe Martin, said, “Silence cannot 
be misquoted, but it can be 
preted.” 

“Think it over,” Mr. Bradley urged. “We 
are preaching the method of advertising 


misinter- 


your rights—to make a fair charge for 
service.” 

H. W. Hubenthal, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., cited cases where a change of policy 
in a small company came about through 
better contacts with the local newspaper. 

The meeting was declared adjourned by 
President 
o’clock, and as the gathering broke up 


MacKinnon shortly before ten 


everyone declared it had been a most valua- 
ble and informative session. 


Telephone Development in South 
Africa Progressing Rapidly. 
Statistics compiled by the Postmaster- 
show that there are now 88,406 
telephones 


General 
rented by subscribers in the 
Union of South Africa, not including 15,- 
644 farm line telephones and 5,743 call 
offices. 

In the last financial year the number of 
calls made estimated at 159,351,725, 
of which town and city dwellers made 
141,420,708 and farm residents 10,031,902, 
the balance of 7,899,115 being accounted 
The num- 
11,210,088, 


was 


for by calls from public offices. 
ber of trunk calls 
just over 6 per cent of the total. 


made was 

These figures mean that in five 
the number of 
the Union has increased by 40 per cent, 


years 


telephones in use in 


and that approximately 94 telephone con- 
versations a year per head of the European 
population are 
only 32.1 in England. Johannesburg, among 
the principal cities, has the greatest num- 


made, as compared with 


ber of telephones installed, the figure be- 
ing 23,352. The Capetown district follows 
with 17,449. 


Statistics Regarding Telephones of 
Canadian Provinces. 

At the end of December 31, 1930, there 
were 636,118 telephones in the province of 
Ontario, Canada. Of this number 519,444 
were Bell, 113,345 were Independent con 
necting and 3,329 were Independent non- 
connecting telephones. 

In the province of total 
number of telephones reached 309,582 of 
which 265,352 were Bell, 38,867 were In- 


Quebec the 


dependent connecting and 5,363 were Inde- 
pendent non-connecting. 

In both provinces the total number of 
Bell and Independent 
945,700. 


telephones was 


The Future of Industry in This Country 


Fine Presentation Before National Independent Convention of the Commodity 
Price Situation, Where This Country Stands in General Essential Business 
Development and International Development and Future World Development 


It was ten years ago that I spoke to you 
at your annual convention at Winona Lake 
in Indiana. Those were times of depres- 
sion also and you at that time were inter- 
ested in the outlook for the industry. Many 
things have happened within that decade 
which, if anybody had predicted at that 
time would have written him down, with 
short shrift, as an insane man. 

This has been a hard year, or year and 
a half, for anybody who has been trying to 
forecast business and tell what is going to 
happen in the future—and it is a hard thing 
today to do it. It makes no difference 
what one would forecast, it seems almost 
as though one is bound to be wrong. 

Confidence and Credit. 
for that, I take it, is that 
certain ideas, even in the field of economics 
and finance during the last year and a half, 
and especially during the last 12 months, 
have been changed, largely in the minds of 
the politicians in the broad sense rather 
than in the minds of the people who have 
been controlling industry. This has had 
the consequence of whittling away a very 


The reason 


large part of that confidence upon which 
our economic and industrial structure rests, 
for we are after all a credit structure. 
We look to the future. We make en- 
gagements on time, make promises to pay 
for shorter or longer periods of time. 
Any such system as that must have con- 
fidence in certain fundamental things: in 
the soundness of the currency, the sanctity 
of contracts, in the regard of one nation 
of the situation of another nation. 
Almost every one of these things has 
been disregarded in the belief that you can 
do almost anything to another nation and 
somehow or other it would muddle threugh. 
We have come now to that stage of the 
business depression where everybody sees 
the future in the darkest sort of 
terms. That is nothing particularly new to 
the world. Let me just read you one pass- 
age which will tell you how men usually 
future at times like this. 
is an editorial written on October 10: 
A Dark Picture of Future. 
“It is a gloomy moment in history. In 
France the political cauldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty. Russia hangs, 
as usual, like a cloud dark and silent upon 
the horizon of Europe, and all the energies 


very 


see the Here 


and resources of the British Empire are 
sorely tried, and they are to be tried more 
sorely, in coping with a possible Indian 
insurrection. Of our own troubles no man 
can see the end.” 

That editorial 


appeared in Harper's 


By Dr. David Friday 
Weekly on October 10, 1857. I 


whole collection of those. I have been col- 
lecting them for some months. I could 
read you 12, and could not guess 
whether they were written in 1821 or 1931. 

Lord Macauley made some famous re- 
marks at that time which have been given 
a good deal of publicity recently; but he 
went on to show the attitude then was an 
unreasonable one. In 1821 and in 1837 
and in 1857 and in 1873 and in the 90’s and 
in 1907 and in 1921 we had this same sort 
of thing. 


have a 


you 


Mankind is a restless, quarrel- 
some lot, and when they get into politics 
then the quarrel gets to be bad. 

And so we have come to this present 
situation. I want to tell you how we got 
here economically and how and where, as 
I see it, we are going from here, and I 
will confine myself to talking about three 
things: The commodity price situation; the 
question as to where we stand in general 
essential business development and _ inter- 
national development, and world develop- 
ment for the future; and I want especially 
to talk about where we stand in relation to 
the other nations. 

What to Keep in Mind. 

One of the first things to be kept in mind 
and to be realized in deciding where we 
are today, what our situation is and how 
it is likely to develop, is the realization 
that we have again been through one of 
those price revolutions which occur with 
every great war. 

You have seen a great many graphs of 
many business have 
sent them to you—which show what hap- 
pens to prices in a great war. 
almost perpendicularly. 


houses—forecasters 


They rise 
Then almost im- 
mediately after the war or shortly after 
they fall perpendicularly, flatten off a bit 
for a few years, rise again and then taper 

That happened after the 
wars, it happened after our 
Civil War and it happened after this war. 

The astounding thing is that if you had 
taken the patterns for the Napoleonic wars 
and for the Civil War and had closed your 
eyes to anything else and said “it will hap- 
pen just like it was then,” you would have 
been dead right up to the present moment. 
In spite of all we thought had changed, in 
spite of all the variations that occurred, 
somehow some force is at work in human 
nature and in government which seems to 
bring us to that pattern. 


off slowly. 
Napoleonic 


The situation this time is perhaps a little 
different from the situation in previous 
times in just one point. The price rise this 


time did not begin with the outbreak of 


28 


the war. We had had a price rise which 
had been running some 14 to 18 years be- 
fore this war ever broke out. 

A good many of you remember 189, | 
remember it very well. 
raised across the lake at Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and I was running my mother’s farm 
in 1896, trying to sell the produce and 
registered Holstein cattle at extremely low 
prices. Then was the free silver campaign. 
Prices had been going down, down, down, 
ever since 1866, and they had gotten down 
to the bottom in 1896. 

Changes in Commodity Prices. 

By the time we were over the free silver 
campaign in 1897 prices began to rise, and 
they rose about 50 per cent between 1897 
and 1910. They flattened out before the 
world war and then they began rising. 
They rose to 1920 when they stood at a 
level, which was 334 times as high as the 
level at which they stood when they began 
rising in 1897. From that point they fell 
until they stood at a level, 
about 150 per cent of the pre-war prices, 
about twice as high as they stood back in 
1896. That was in 1921. 

Then they ‘rose a little, then they fell 
some during 1925 and 1926 and on into 
1927, in spite of the fact that the country 
was having prosperity. In fact, by 1927 
those prices had gone down to a level which 


I was born and 


which was 


was lower than any which they reached in 
any month in 1921. Then they flattened out 
for two years and a half—and that was 
the most amazing thing and a thing that 
fooled so many of us. 

3etween May, 1927, and August, 1929, 
the prices of commodities at wholesale 
never varied one point up or down through 
the boom times and from the increase in 
production and demand that we had in 
1927, 1928 and 1929. From that time to this 
they have fallen another 31 per cent, and 
our prices are now down to where they 
were in 1913. That is, they are still about 
50 per cent above what they were in 1896. 

The fact that they rose from 1897 to 
1910 had some effect toward confusing our 
situation a good deal, and they are com 
fusing it in the rural territory today. In 
that period from 1896 down to 1910 pel 
1912 not only did the prices rise about 9! 
per cent in general, but when you take out 


the prices of agricultural products you will 
find they rose about 80 per cen! while 
others rose about 85. 
Land Value Increases. 
That rise in prices of agricultur prod- 
ucts from 1896 and 1897 until 1910 oF 
1913 had, as a result, one of the most 
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amazing increases in land values that the 
world has ever seen anywhere. 
in a while I read some article where some 
writer brings out the point that the war 
brought on a great demand for agricul- 
tural products and this drove up the price 
That is naive, and it shows he is 


Every once 


of land. 
a very young man. 

You know about ten years ago we would 
shake our heads at chaps we met in cham- 
bers of commerce, etc., and say: “All you 
fellows of 40 years of age will have to 
learn that over because 
changed.” 

If those people had gone back—these 
people who are talking about price changes 
and what they have to do with the present 
depression—to 1900, they will find that all 
the farm land in the United States, ex- 
of buildings, was 13 bil- 
That is the level to which 
the value of all our farm land had been 
built up from the time we settled James- 
town in 1607 and 1608 on to 1900. 

Then in ten years the value of the land, 
exclusive of buildings, rose from 13 bil- 
lion to 28 billion before there was any war 
at all, and it continued to rise, because it 
had become a tradition that land always 


times have 


clusive worth 


lion dollars. 


rises in value; you should always buy land 
and make money on it. You have heard 
the tradition; it is still a tradition in many 
places. 
Then 
from 28 


value in 


came the war and the land 
billion to 54 dollars in 
1918. Then by about 1920 land 
values had fallen from 54 billion to about 
34 billion. That is still a very large figure 
compared to the 13 billion. There 
some addition to land, but not much. That 
is the special situation in price about which 
| wanted to speak. 


rose 


billion 


was 


Now we have gone from the situation 
in 1896. If you call that 100, and take 
what $100 would buy, by the time you 
reach 1913 it took $150 to buy that much. 
By the time you got to 1920, in the first 
six months it would have taken $325 to buy 
the goods. 

In 1921 you could buy them for about 
8200 and a little more in 1925. Just before 
this depression came on, you could have 


bought them for about $180. Now you 
could buy them for $150. 
If you had taken the pattern of the 


Napoleonic war and the period which fol- 
lowed it, and the pattern of our own Civil 
war and the period which followed it, you 
would lave had almost exactly what hap- 
pened. 

If prices follow the previous pattern, 
then the next turn is up from this level. 
Oh, nos up to where they were two years 
40. Nothing like that! But you will get 
a decided upturn of 10 or 15 per cent or 
something of that sort. The price index 


‘anding at 70, with the basis of 1896 as 
i will stand at above 85.. 
Cotton is not going to stay at 6 cents a 


bound, rubber 5 cents and wheat 50 cents 
4 bushel. 


100, y. 


Your next turn will be up; but 
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Industry Better Than Genius. 

I do not despise genius—indeed, I 
wish I had a basketful of it instead of a 
brain, but yet, after a great deal of ex- 
perience and observation, I have become 
convinced that industry is a better horse 
to ride than genius. 

It may never carry any one man as 
far as genius has carried individuals, but 
industry will carry thousands into com- 
fort and even into celebrity, and this it 
does with absolute certainty; whereas 
genius often refuses to be tamed and 
managed, and often goes with wretched 
morals. 

If you are to vrish for either, wish for 
industry.—Julian Raiph. 








also, if the pattern runs true to form, 
after a few years on this new level you 
will again have a slow drifting off—not a 
rapid movement as in 1921—but you will 
taper off for a decade or more to a level 
no man can predict. 

So much for prices. We 


through this price revolution and I sup- 


have gone 
pose the most dramatic aspect of it is the 
thing which happened to agriculture, going 
from 13 billion to 28 billion before the war 
broke out, going to 54 billion and I suppose 
today 27 or 28 billion, about where it was 
in 1913. 

I see no hope of any great rise in land. 

People ask me about farm land, whether 
I think there is going to be a decided in- 
crease in farm doubt it 
Most of farmers that I 
talk to doubt it very much. Why? Well, 
for the simple reason that we do not need 
anywhere near as much farm land today 


lands. | very 


much. the able 


in order to feed our own people as we did 
10 years ago or 20 years ago and 30 years 
ago. 

I have been the president of an agricul- 
tural college for two years since last I 
spoke to you. It was a very interesting 
experience from many angles, and I learned 
a lot about agriculture. One of the first 
things I discovered in 1921 as president of 
the institution when I began to analyze the 
agricultural situation, was that we had no 
more people on the land in 1920 than we 
had in 1900. 

The output in bushels and gallons and 
tons, etc., was some 35 per cent larger. And 
today we have actually fewer people on the 
land by some 7 per cent than we had in 
1900. But the output in bushels and gal- 
lons and tons is 50 per cent larger than it 
was 30 years ago and with fewer people 
working on the land. 

My family is on the land, the same land 
that my grandfather bought in 1846, suc- 
cessful farmers. 
this situation. 


I asked my brother about 
He has a very interesting 
way of getting at it, and I want to give it 
to you because I take it you are tired of 
hearing oracles and want to hear facts. 

“Why,” he said, “of course, most of these 
farms are in trouble.” (This 


was even 





1”) 





back in 1929.) “If will look at the 
Year Book of Agriculture you will find 


you 


that the gross value of all agriculture, leav- 
ing out, of course, the ground and build- 
ings, was $12,600,000,000 over the United 


States. Suppose there were 6,300,000 
farms. 

Sixty-three divided into 126 is exactly 
two. Two thousand dollars gross was 


the average production per farm in the 
United States in 1929. It will be 
under that, of course, this year; it will be 
around $1,300 or $1,400. 

You cannot kind of life that 
the farmer wants to live on $2,000 gross 
You could do it in the horse-and- 


way 


live the 


income. 
buggy days when you had nothing, perhaps 
at the outside a gravel road; but you can- 
not do it in the automobile day, with the 
hard-surface road, the moving 
and all the rest. 

If you will just look around the com- 


munity and pick out the men who are pro- 


pictures 


ducing $3,000 gross; they are comfort- 
able. Those $4,000 
prosperous, of course. Those 
$5.000 gross are the aristocracy of the 
community.” 


who have gross are 


who have 


Then I asked him what the future is 
going to be. 
He said: “The future is going to be 


that more and more people are going to 
work themselves up from the $2,000 group 
to the $3,000, and from the three to the 
four, and from the $4,000 to the $5,000 
group.” 

I asked him about the surplus. 

“Of course, the surplus will continue,” 
he said, “but these other people must get 
cff the farm or adjust themselves to the 
kind of living they must have.” 

We have an enormous increase in agri- 
culture today. 

The farm 


great handicap under which it labors. It 


has one great defect, one 
is that when the income of a man doubles, 
he does not want to give twice as much; 
but he wants to go five times as fast or 
That 
son why the telephone company is a very 


talk six times as often. is the rea- 
prosperous company. 

this inelastic 
demand and having this enormous increase 


So, being confronted by 


in capacity, agriculture is faced by this 


problem. Look at the thousands and thou- 
sands, the 
equipped with tractors, to say nothing of 
They have 
Every time you put a tractor on the farm 


high percentage of farms 


automobiles. mechanized it. 
and replace horses and mules, you reduce 
your demand for agriculture because the 
horses and the mules also have to have 
products of agriculture. 

In other. parts of the world you have the 
same thing, and there will be no change in 
that general direction, none whatever. 

I think almost man 
farm, or has a father or a brother who has 
a farm; and you are pleased to think, when 
stocks are going down, “Well, I can go 


back there to live.” 


every here has a 
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I see for land 
change. 

I do not see much change, either, for 
the betterment of land values in cities. I 
will make the wild prediction that in ten 
years the values of the choice lands in the 
middle of your cities of 100,000 population 
and over will be worth decidedly less than 
they were in 1929 and less than they are 
now; and in 15 years they will be worth 
half as much. If you are running a bank 
or are a director in a bank, remember that 
when you decide what you are going to do. 

I am not a crape hanger. I am coming 
to the constructive part of my talk. 


values no particular 


We have been going through a remark- 
able ten years. I have no patience at all 
with the people who say it is a wasted 
ten years. No nation ever increased so 
much in wealth as we have in the last ten 
years. No nation ever increased so. much 
in resources. That will keep us in the 
forefront of nations. But change is the 
factor I am talking about. 


There is one factor which enters into 
the general situation of land values which 
has not yet had time to work itself out 
in city land values. I have told you what 
has happened to farm land values. Agri- 
cultural colleges, the motorizing of the 
farms, all these things have brought about 
changes in farm values. We need less land 
to produce the products and produce bet- 
ter products. 

In the city we have this motorization of 
the population. Just imagine if someone 
ten years ago told you that by this time 
there would be one automobile for every 
five people! At that time people were 
writing articles and: proving conclusively 
that the number of automobiles was abnor- 
mal and could not again be reached in 20 
years. 

If we got up to a million in 1924 we 
would be fortunate. We had four mil- 
1923. Today we have one auto- 
mobile for every fifth person. 


lions in 


Let me tell you something that may be 
of consequence in your business. No city 
has ever been built to meet the needs of 
a motorized population, either here or in 
Europe. I believe they did build one over 
in New Jersey, but it is a mere village. 

All the others are derived from the old 
days. We find them quaint in 
where the streets are so narrow. 


Europe, 
It goes 
back to the days when men did all their 
transporting in the city with carts. The 
next stage was horses and the location of 
our retail establishments. 

It is always your retail area that is the 
highest-priced area in your cities. I can 
go to any town in the United States and 
within an hour I can tell about where the 
highest land values are. 
the principal retail 
located. 

The coming of the automobile has made 
available for the city dweller about 25 
times as much land as was available be- 


They are where 
establishments are 
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fore it came. You remember how far out 
a man lived when he lived two miles out. 
Why, that was way beyond the street car 
tracks! 

Where are you planning to build your 
house now? Beyond the country club; be- 
tween the country clubs perhaps. You are 
ten miles out, and you are not as far away 
as when you were two miles out. Ten 
miles is five times as far as two miles out 
and the area 25 times as much. 

I feel that the way in which we have 
arranged the downtown sections of our 
cities—the traffic rules, the parking rules 
—is utterly obsolete. The thing 
has to be rebuilt. But in many ways it 
cannot be rebuilt to meet the needs of the 
shopper. 

You used to come down on the electric 
line. You took your people down to 
where the people wanted to be and you 
deposited them there, and every other high- 


whole 








Study and Work. 

There is only one combination for sure 
success—study and work. Some men 
like to study, but they lack the other 
great essential, the desire to work. On 
the other hand, I have known men who 
work hard, but they fail to study, and 
much of their effort is misdirected and 
lost. For the man who does both real 
success is certain.—J. H. Barringer, vice- 
president, National Cash Register Co. 








class store ought to be within walking dis- 
tance of that. So the whole retail busi- 
ness piled up around these centers. 

That js all changed, is it not? Your 
wife, or my wife, drives down; and the 
thing that bores her and bothers her most 
is that she must park two or three blocks 
away from the store. She does not care 
whether the other store is a block or two 
blocks away. 

You must move things out. You are go- 
ing to have a drawing out of the retail 
trade. That outside portion is where the 
next building boom is going to occur—and 
it is going to be a big one. 

Not far away in the future is going to 
be an immense building boom, moving an 
immense part of the population out into 
the rural areas, because men want to live 
on the land and want to live surrounded 
by the land. They are going to build re- 
tail sections where parking space can be 
had for people who do not walk. 

I think we have gone through an enor- 
mous revolution, price revolution, revolu- 
tion in modes of transportation and all 
that, and I think these three things are 
among the most certain things: 

First, that the next turn in commodity 
prices will be upward; next, that your 
farm land values will not rise but will 
probably decline further; and that your 
urban values will decrease in the center, 
and be drawn out, and increase in the out- 
skirts of the city. 
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People talk about living in other coun. 
tries. I just read an article in the Forum 
written by a man who lived in Russia and 
lived in France—about how much better 
the French mode of life was and all that 
sort of thing. Don’t believe it. There js 
nothing in it at all. 

There is one thing you can say about 
America and the future of American in- 
dustry. You are certain that this will be 
the most prosperous country in the world 
the next 25 or 50 years; that this country 
will grow in riches much more than any 
other country will grow; and that this 
country will grow in riches much more 
rapidly than it has ever grown in its his- 
tory. 

Unless we have a great political blow-up, 
of which I see no probability in this coun- 
try, that surely will happen. Why? 
to England just a 
Up to a very few years ago, 


Let me go back 
moment. 
certainly up to the outbreak of the war, 
England was regarded as the outstanding 
financial nation, wasn’t it? She had the 
wealth. was the most 
in the world. 

During all the years, such as in the 0s, 


Her money stable 


when we were talking about silver, the 
English shook their heads. They came to 
but they had no 


England was the 


the silver conference, 
patience with that at all. 
nation that had grown rich, dominated the 
world in a financial way. 

I have been in Europe the last six years, 
spending about a third of my time there. 
I have learned a great deal of the people 
of Germany and France especially; and 
one of the most amazing ideas to me as 
that Germany thought she must grow rich 
because England had grown rich, and that 
England had grown rich because she had 
Canada, Australia, India, 
never set on the British 


large colonies 
ete. The sun 
Empire. 





I don’t believe it at all. I do not think 
the English colonies were of economic ad- 
vantage to England at all. They may have 
been of military advantage and certainly 
were in the last war, but I think the 
economic advantage was very trifling. 

But England did grow rich in the 19th 
century. Why? It was in England that 
the industrial revolution Indus- 
trial revolution in what? 
it came to use of power that resided in 
coal, through the steam engine, in order 
to produce the thing they wanted and de- 
velop the thing they wanted. 


started. 
In power; when 


It was the substitution of the machine 
for the tool. It is characteristic of the 
tool that all the tool can ever do is to 
augment the muscular power of the worker, 
the human worker. If I pick up a stick 
and knock an apple off a tree, | have 
simply lengthened my arm by using the 
stick. That is all; there is no more powe!, 
no more energy, than there was betore. 

Of course, you could augmeni that 
somewhat by using animals, and we 1 
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vented plows and to some extent did that. 
But for a long time the tillage ground was 
so scant they could not use many horses 
in England. We had plenty of land in 
America. My father had ten acres of land 
in Germany. He came over here and got 
g) acres. But still in smithy work, in 
manufacturing work, they were limited to 
hand power. 

England developed the power by which 
she could use the power residing in the 
coal. It was there the revolution started. 
For probably 150 years, from 1750 to 
1900, England led the world in inventive- 
ness in the way she discovered the method 
of utilizing power to function in the ma- 
chines with economic profit; and she devel- 
oped new products and better products. 
Just so long as she led the world in in- 
yention and just as long as she grew rich, 
long she dominated the world 
economically. 

The matter with England today is that 
she has lost that leadership. 
longer the most aggressive, the most in- 
ventive, the most progressive nation in the 
world. Look at the amount of energy per 
worker in the factory as compared with 
it is very small in comparison with 


just so 


She is no 


ours ; 
ours. 

Several years ago, I met the production 
manager of the Automatic Electric Co., 
and he stated they were manufacturing in 
Liverpool, England, and also here in Chi- 
While they paid wages over there 
half as much as ours, the cost when fin- 
ished was just about the same; sometimes 
one would be a little under and sometimes 
the other. A man could talk an hour and 
tell you less than that. 

The leadership in efficiency in produc- 
tion, the leadership in the type of ma- 
chines to be used, the leadership in in- 
genuity in applying power and utilizing it 
to do productive that 


cago. 


work, 
passed from England to us. 


leadership 


For a time before the war it was not 
clear that we did it—it 
looked as though Germany had it—but to- 
day clearly we have it. 


possibly have 
Clearly the pro- 
duction per man is twice as high as in any 
other manufacturing country. In agricul- 
ture it is perfectly clear, isn’t it? Twenty- 
three people out of 100 work on the farm; 
77 of them are freed for mining, manufac- 
turing and managing the telephone and 
electric light service and all that. 

In France 50 per cent of the people are 
living on the land. The French people do 
hot try to feed themselves, and we have a 
surplus. It is perfectly obvious that a 
man here must produce twice as much as 
the l'renchman 


does, isn’t it? The same 


thing in mining. 


The most amazing change in the last 
100 years in this country is the fact that 
we have clearly passed into the leadership 
In the region of efficiency. 

When the census of 1920 came out, while 
We were producing about 40 per cent more 
manufacturing, there 


output in were 3 
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per cent fewer people working in manu- 
factures. In 1920, take all the people in 
agriculture, manufacture and mining—and 
those are the three groups that dig the 
raw materials out of the ground—plus all 
the people transporting the materials to the 
factory, the people working in the factory 
and the people transporting the finished 
product back to the and we 
have 5 per cent fewer people, not rela- 
tive to population but absolutely, than we 
had ten years ago. 

That is what I meant when I said that 
there never had been ten 
advancement. 

In England no such advancement oc- 
curred. But so long as England kept the 


consumer, 


years of such 














Solution of World’s Problems. 

A few million more radio sets, tele- 
phones and automobiles, with good 
roads, will do more to solve the prob- 
lems of the world than all the confer- 
ences held between now and doomsday. 

Transportation, communication and 
brains will eventually break down the 
barriers of selfishness, pride, prejudice 
and excessive tariffs—LEdward S. Jor- 
dan, President, the Jordan Motor Co. 








leadership, that long she kept her cur- 
rency on the gold basis, on a banking basis. 
When she lost that leadership, she dropped 
back, and she will not regain it unless she 
jumps over all the development and de- 
velops a more efficient one. 
She did it once. 


It is possible. 
She may do it again. 

It is true today that per person working 
we are producing twice as much as any 
other nation in the world, twice as much 
as Germany, twice as much as 
We are times as 
as any workman in France. 


England. 
producing 2% much 
If anybody tells you that France is the 
She 
simply happens to have all her money de- 
posited on short terms; just the difference 
between a man who has $10,000 deposited 
in the bank and yourself with $50,000 in 
bonds. He can 


first nation there is nothing in it. 


do more harm than you 
can, because he can go and draw his bank 
deposit out. I am not criticizing France’s 
action, but she has not the productive ca- 
pacity. 

Just as long as we have the leadership 
in this matter of output per person, just 
that long two things will be true: that the 
standard of living will rapidly in 
America and be much higher than in any 


rise 


other nation in the world; and our wealth 
will grow faster. We will be the nation 
that holds the wealth 
other nations capital with which to im- 
prove their industry. 

Ferrero, the historian, has written a lit- 
tle book, one chapter of which I sometimes 
quote. It says that for 2,000 years every 
Sunday morning all Christendom 
priests have prayed, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 


and furnishes the 


over 


The Lord has answered the 


31 


prayer and we appropriate 500 million dol- 
lars to try to stop him. That was not what 
I was going to say. 

We have these fundamental facts; I am 
talking on the outlook for American in- 
dustry. In his says that 
of the ideas which has taken hold 
firmly upon the world in the last 20 to 25 


book Ferrero 
one 


years, and upon almost all the world and 
all parts of it, is this notion of economic 
that year or 
every decade you ought to be better off 


progress: the notion every 
than you were the decade before and that 


a country would be better in every way 
if it were better off economically. He 
thinks maybe it is a false notion, a notion 
which will not prevail during the next hun- 
dred years; but it will the next 50 years. 
The Russians have promised their peo- 
ple if they will submit to a five-year period, 
and another five on top of that, they will 
have as high a standard of living as the 
American has. Why is that a delusion? 
Who made those things? We didn’t bor- 
row them from Europe. We didn’t steal 
them. We made ourselves. There 
is nobody but an American who had any 
share in them. 


it again. 


them 
We did it, and we can do 


We were greatly excited by Russia last 
year. We do not hear about Russia now; 
we have such a big ache in another place 
that we do not worry about it. 

What are these people going to do with 
their production? They are going to ab- 
sorb most of it into a higher standard of 
living. They hope to get a standard of 
living as high as we have. If they have 
first-class luck, in 20 years they will come 
to a standard of living half as high as 
ours, as high as the German has. 

To do that they have to move 50 million 
people off the land. They have to build 
50 cities as big as Cleveland. 
not go but a third that 


They may 
far. They may 
go two-thirds that far, but they are going 
to use our methods, and this is the place 
where the people are going to buy ma- 
chinery. If you have monetary superior- 
ity, you have the business, especially if you 
have a little capital. 

A hundred ago this thing 
forming the world, back in 1830, but it had 
not taken hold on Russia. 


years was 
It had not even 
in Germany. Germany was an agricultural 
Japan had not heard of it, neither 
India. One hundred and fifty years 
ago a few were interested in this here and 
in England. 

Today all Europe is interested, but there 
are still 200 or 300 million people in the 


country. 
had 


world who do not make any progress. So 
long as they are working on that program, 
we are going to be busy supplying them. 
Do not let anybody deceive you that be- 
cause the land values are going to be low, 
We have 


the technique and we are going to lead the 


there is going to be depression. 


world in the standard of living, capital ac- 
cumulation and wealth—in all those fields— 
as long as we keep that leadership. 





We shall be very well off after we lose 
the leadership. England could live very 
satisfactorily with her standard of living, 
but she has not enough land. France has 
50 per cent in the city and 50 per cent on 
the land. She has food production. She 
does not have as high a standard of living 
as England. She has about the same as 
Germany. 

What we need is a population of 200 
million people. Farmers would have those 
people to feed and the tariff might go up 
a little. There would be really prosperous 
farms. You might get the values back to 
where they were in 1913 and 1914; that is, 
if you are going to be in balanced condi- 
tion for a long time to come. 

To compare us with Europe, Europe is 
critical. They are tickled to death that we 
are in a depression and all that sort of 
thing; but our leadership in technique and 
our leadership in fundamental efficiency will 
not change in the next 30 to 40 years. We 
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shall hold the leadership; and holding the 
leadership, we shall hold the advance in 
wealth. 

Consider that today we are in this coun- 
try producing twice as much manufactured 
product as is any other country. We are 
producing ten times as much as Russia 
does per unit of population. We shall con- 
tinue to do so. As long as we continue to 
do that, as long as our currency remains 
stable, American investments will remain 
good investments. 

Just now they are selling them, taking 
their money back home. I would not be at 
all surprised to see in the next eight months 
a rise in the bond market which will be 
greater than we have seen for some time. 
I have been very successful in predictions 
in the bond market. Sometimes I have 
been wrong, especially in the last year and 
a half. 

In the spring of 1921 we sat around 
tables in banks where they were wondering 
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whether Liberty bonds were good. I sat 
with them myself. I said in June tha: in 
my opinion within three years all the 
Liberty bonds would be at par. ‘They 
thought that was a very extravagant siate- 
ment. One of the banks in the midwest 
sent out men to tell people it was all non- 
sense; it would take ten years before they 
got to par. 

They were at par in one year. They 
did not stay; they slipped off in 1923, but 
they went right back. Bonds selling at 64 
went up 20 points inside of a year. That 
happened and it is going to happen again 
to American bonds. 

It is going to happen because this is the 
nation which will lead the world and whose 
finances will be the most stable in the 
world, because fundamentally we have the 
power to use our abundant resources most 
efficiently to produce the things which we 
want to maintain our own standard of 
living—the highest in the world. 


Annual Meeting of Independent Pioneers 


Independent Pioneer Telephone Association of United States Held Annual 
Convention This Week in Chicago—Reports of Officers on Association Affairs 
and European Trip Next Year—Luncheon and Entertainment Well Attended 


The annual meeting of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the U.S., 
was held Thursday morning, October 22, 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, and was 
well attended. President Frank L. Mc- 
Kinney, of Columbus, Ohio, called the 
meeting to order and made a short report 
on the activities of the last year. 

He was gratified to say that, notwith- 
standing business conditions, the organiza- 
tion had enjoyed a successful year, with a 
comfortable gain in membership and with 
an improvement in its financial situation. 


President McKinney described the plans 
of the association for sponsoring a trip to 
Europe in 1932, and reported that the num- 
ber of reservations received so far indi- 
cated that the project would be successful. 
He said that he and Mrs. McKinney cov- 
ered the same ground in a European tour 
this year, and he assured the members that 
by taking advantage of the Pioneers’ offer 
the same trip can be made next year at 
much less expense. 

The -president thanked the committees 
and the entire membership for their co- 
operation during the year and said the out- 
look was encouraging for the future. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. K. Johnston, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., then submitted his report 
which showed the number of Pioneers on 
the list at the present time numbered 1,047. 
Ninety-nine were added during the last 
year, of which 92 were senior members and 
seven were juniors. Due to withdrawals 
and deaths, there was a change of 76 in 
the membership roli so far this year. 

At this juncture, P. Kerr Higgins of St. 


Louis, Mo., suggested the forming of local 
chapters of the organization. In this way 
the members who were not able to attend 
the national convention could, nevertheless, 
take a more active part. This was received 
with wide approval but no action on the 
matter was taken. 

J. Warren Safford, president of the Troy 
Telephone Co., Troy, Ohio, then presented 
his talk “Pioneering for the Future.” He 
first made several favorable comments on 
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Frank L. McKinney, Columbus, Ohio, Re—- 

elected President of the Independent Pio-— 

neers, Is An Enthusiastic Booster for the 
Pioneers’ European Trip Next Summer. 





the proposed Pioneers’ European trip. He 
then went into his speech and brought out 
the idea that the Pioneers’ should pay less 
attention to the past and look more to the 
future. 

There are three parts to the telephone 
picture, he said. The first division was 
the telephone’s inception and its early de- 
velopment. The second is its present ac- 
tivities, and the third part is the neces- 
sity of planning the telephone system for 
its future good use. 

Mr. Safford brought out quite forcibly 
the necessity of watching out for detri- 
mental political activity. He pointed out 
that there are many aspiring politicians 
who, for their own personal gain, may 
possibly do the future of the telephone in- 
dustry great harm. He concluded his talk 
by showing the need of the spirit to go 
ahead. 

F. R. Elliott, of the Cunard line, then 
spoke of the features of the proposed 1932 
European trip. He gave a brief history 
of his company and described its present 
facilities. The proposed trip will take 72 
days and will cover all the important cities 
in ten countries. 

The reports of the 
given, following Mr. Elliott’s brief remarks. 
Chairman Houck McHenry, of the nom- 
inating committee, gave the list of suggest 
ed officers and upon motion they were duly 
declared elected. President McKinney and 
Secretary-Treasurer J. K. Johnston were 
re-elected: also most of the vice-presidents. 

Several of the older members were then 
called upon Henry A. 


committees were 


for discussion. 
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Barnhart, Rochester, Ind., 
president of the Rochester 
Telephone Co., expressed his 
keen desire to stay with the 
telephone business and his de- 
light in attending such meet- 
ings as this. 

Other men who spoke brief- 
y were Frank L. Beam, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio; Walter J. Uhl, 
Logansport, Ind.; H. E. Brad- 
levy, Harrisburg, Pa.; E. D. 
Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Frank L. Eldridge of Chi- 
cago, expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the check received in 
insurance from the Pioneer 
association. Hart F. Farwell. 
Terre Haute, Ind., expressed 
satisfaction in the change of 
felling which has_ brought 
about the present cooperation 
between the Independents and 
the Bell companies. 

The tenth annual luncheon 
ff the Pioneers was held at 
1:00 o'clock following the ad- 
journment of the annual meet- 
ing. It was attended by over 
1,000 Pioneers and friends and 
every minute of the ensuing 
2% hours was heartily enjoyed 
w all. 

During the luncheon, music 
was furnished by the orches- 
traa The entertainment which 
followed occupied about an 
hur and a half with songs, 
stories, dancing and music of 
various nature. It was a real 
party which broke up slowly 
as old acquaintances were re- 
newed and new ones formed. 
Gradually most of them moved 
to the exhibition hall and 
spent the balance of the after- 
noon in mingling with the ex- 
hibits. 

The committee in charge 
consisted of: Geo. W. Rodor- 
mer, chairman; Frank L. Eld- 
ridge, L. A. de Berard, Roy 
Siemund, M. A. Bellion, Carl 
W. Schafer, and John F. Jaap, 
secretary and treasurer. They 
were highly gratified with the 
successtul outcome of their 
efforts. The committee mem- 
ers received many expres- 
‘ions Of appreciation from the 
luncheon attendants who were 
greatly pleased with the pro- 
stam and the efficient manner 
. which everything was con- 
ducted, 

The | necheon and entertain- 
ment is made_ possible 
‘irougl the support of the fol- 
Owing ‘rms: Acorn Insulated 
Wire Co, Addressograph Co., 
America) Cross Arm & Con- 
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Gustav Hirsh, of Columbus, Ohio, a Newly- 
Elected Vice-President of the Independent 


Telephone Association of the 
United States. 


Pioneer 


duit Co., American Electric Co., Inc, 
American Electrical Works, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. 

Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago, Bell 


Lumber & Pole Co., Belden Manufactur- 
ing Co., L. M. Berry & Co., Lynton T. 
Block & Co., Bond Electric Corp., Burgess 
Battery Co., Chicago Telephone Supply 
Co., Churchill Cabinet Co., Coffey-System 
& Audit Co., Comstock Cedar & Lumber 
Co., Cook Electric Co., Coffing Hoist Co., 
Dicke Tool Co. 
Electric Storage 


Battery Co., Ever- 


J. K. Johnston, Indianapolis, Ind., Secre— 

tary-Treasurer of the Pioneers Since Its 

Organization in 1920 at the National Con- 
vention at Lake Winona, Ind. 


stick Anchor Co., Fansteel Products Co., 
French Battery Co., General Cable Corp., 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Hemingray 
Glass Co., Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 
Indiana Telephone Bulletin, International 
Creosoting & Construction Co., A. J. John- 
son Electric Co., J. K. Johnson. 

Kearney Corp., Jas. R., Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., Leich Electric Co., 
Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Long Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Loomis-Clapham Co., Michigan 
Pole & Tie Co., Minerallac Electric Co., 
MacGillis & Gibbs Co., MacKinnon, F. B. 

National Carbon Co., National Telephone 


Fred Coulson, Abilene, Kans., Assistant 

General Manager, United Telephone Co., 

One of Newly-Elected Vice-—Presidents of 
Independent Pioneers. 


Supply Co., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Nel- 
son & Kuemmerling, Page & Hill Co. 
Paragon Electric Co., Philadelphia Stor- 
age Battery Co., Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly. 

Republic Creosoting Co., Reliable Elec- 
tric Co., J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Sands 
Electric Co., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Spooner & Merrill, Inc., Taylor-Colquitt 
Co., Telkor, Inc., Telephone 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Corp., Teletype 
Corp., Texas Cresoting Co., and P. Wall 
Mfg. Supply Co. 


Engineer, 


Conference of Class A, BandC Companies 


Depreciation Order of Interstate Commerce Commission Analyzed and Dis- 
cussed at Final Session of the National Convention in Chicago This Week—— 
Good Attendance of Executives of Class A, B and C Telephone Companies 


Depreciation accounting methods and the 
new order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were discussed at a_ confer- 
ence of the Class A, B and C companies 
Chicago on Friday 
morning as the closing event of the na- 
There was an unusu- 


which was held in 


tional convention. 
ally large attendance for a final session, 
and the discussion of these important top- 
ics showed a keen interest by the repre- 
sentatives of these companies who re- 
sponded. 

President MacKinnon called the confer- 
ence to order, and directed attention to the 
fact that there are 246 companies in the 
Independent group that will be obliged to 
report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the new order which takes 
effect January 1, 1933. 


Many of the presidents, auditors and ac- 


countants of these classes of companies 
were present and took part in the proceed- 
ings. All were supplied with copies of the 
I. C. C. official order No. 14,700, which 
defines the depreciation charges of tele- 
phone companies. 

As an introduction for the conference 
Frank E. Bohn, Ft. Wayne, Ind., presi- 
dent, Home Telephone and Telegraph Co.., 
read a very interesting review of the work 
done by the Independent telephone group 
with relation to depreciation hearings at 
Washington before the bureau of accounts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For the past four years the accounting 
committee of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association has been active 
on this important subject and in close touch 
with the authorities at Washington. 

Mr. Bohn read in detail the findings of 


the commission, with particular reference 
to the classes of property for which tele- 
phone companies can properly make de- 
preciation charges as an operating expense. 

His report gave an exhaustive analysis 
of the commission’s order and enabled the 
conference to get a clear and comprehen- 
sive idea of its requirements. A more com- 
plete report of Mr. Bohn’s analysis of the 
order will appear in a future issue 0 
TELEPHONY. 

He concluded his address by saying that 
the subject is a most important one as 
not only involves the matter of correct ac 
counting for depreciation, but it is also a 
question in which the financial integrity 0 
the company is deeply concerned. 

“As a result,” he said, “the coming yeat 
presents many important problems {or the 


(Please turn to page 46.) 
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National Association Directors Meet 


Annual Meeting of Board of Directors of United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association Held During National Convention—General Discussion 
of Conditions—Officers Re-elected and Executive Committee Announced 


The first meeting of the board of direc- 
the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, during the national 
convention in Chicago this week, was de- 
yoted largely to a general discussion of 
the principal problems confronting the in- 
dustry. It was held at 9:30 Tuesday 
morning with President F. B. MacKinnon 
in the chair, and Chas. C. 
Iowa, as secretary. 

The roll call showed the following pres- 
ent: J. H. Agee, Lincoln, Neb.; Henry A. 
Barnhart, Rochester, Ind.; W. G. Brorein, 
Tampa, Fla.; W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. ; 
Hart F. Farwell, Terre Haute, Ind.; B. L. 
Fisher, Rocky Mount, Va.; L. S. Gardner, 
Waco, Tex.; W. F. Goodrich, LaCrosse, 
Wis.; C. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio; Frank A. 
Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio; W. F. Goodrich, 
La Crosse, Wis.; Houck McMenry, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; W. J. Melchers, Owosso, 
Mich.; H. A. Oberdorf, Columbia, Pa.; 
Pitcher, Dixon, Ill.; R. B. Still, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Geo. A. Yanochowski, 
Chicago, Ill., and G. X. Cannon, Freeport, 
Ill. 

President MacKinnon welcomed the 
members of the board in a short address 
in which he expressed the hope that they 
would find the convention of mutual profit, 
during which it was necessary to consider 
a number of matters of great importance. 
He then called upon Secretary-Treasurer 
Deering to submit his annual report, which 
was read, showing that the association is 
in healthy financial condition, with a sub- 
stantial balance on hand at the end of the 
year. 


tors of 


Deering, of 


Louis 


The pledges of support during the first 
nine months of 1931, ending September 30, 
showed remarkably gratifying financial re- 
sults, considering general business condi- 
tions. The consolidation of a number of 
member companies in the larger groups 
during the year reduced the number of 
contributors, but did not adversely affect 
the financial returns of the association or 
lower the number of telephone stations 
tepresented. In fact, Secretary Deering 
said there was a gain in number of service 
stations enrolled on the membership list 
for the year. 

President MacKinnon reported to the 
board the result of the joint conference 
held with representatives of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with regard to 
teletype service. 


The consensus of opinion 
among most local companies is that they 
ae not offered sufficient compensation to 
make up for a possible loss in toll reve- 
iues, and it is planned to hold another con- 
ference with the Bell officials some time 
after November 1. 


This introduced the question of telephone 
company telegraph 
panies, which was discussed generally at 
considerable length. Those who took part 
in the discussion were President MacKin- 
non and Directors Agee, Cannon, Fisher, 
Goodrich, Jones, Knapp, Oberdorf, Pitcher 
and Still. 

The desire of the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. to make arrangements with local tele- 
phone companies for the handling of mes- 
sages was discussed from all angles, and 


relations with com- 


various opinions were expressed as to the 

















Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, lowa, Re-— 

elected to Board of Directors of United 

States Independent Telephone Association 
and Also Secretary—Treasurer. 


relations would have on the 
telephone business generally. 

It developed from the discussion that the 
Postal making a 
effort to increase its business in the smaller 


effect such 


company is strenuous 
cities and has shown a disposition to give 
the local telephone company a larger share 
of the revenue than has been granted in the 
past. In some cases, it was reported, this 
commission might range as high as 50 per 
cent of the receipts. 

It was pointed out by several of the 
speakers that complications might easily 
follow: if a telephone company participated 
in the telegraph business, and great care 
should be observed in the signing of con- 
tracts, so that telephone interests are not 
made liable for a prompt delivery of tele- 
graph messages. 

The statement was made that in 
eral states the telegraph companies were 
willing to assume all liability, but in the 
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sev- 


minds of many telephone men there is a 
real danger that dissatisfaction in the han- 
dling of telegraph business might lap over 
and cause the telephone company consid- 
erable trouble on account of such associa- 
tion. The substance of the various argu- 
that all telephone 
companies should be careful in tying up 
vith the telegraph business, as the financial 
return would be unlikely to justify risking 
the complications that might follow. 
President MacKinnon advised the direc- 


ments presented was 


tors that the question of fair compensation 
to local companies on toll business now 
rested, to a large degree, with the state 
commissions. The United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Illinois Bell case sets 
up the proposition that toll compensation is 
ne longer a matter for the local companies 
and long lines companies alone to deter- 
mine. Under this court ruling, the value 
of both the toll property and the exchange 
property handling toll messages must be 
appraised, and the revenue to be allotted to 
connecting company fixed on the basis of 
that appraisal. 

This means, President MacKinnon 
pointed out, that from now on the regula- 
tory commissions will largely control the 
compensation which the long lines should 
give the local company. According to the 
decision in question, the federal courts will 
insist on the commissions determining what 
will constitute fair compensation for toll 
connections. 

According to President MacKinnon, tele- 
phene interests are not seriously threat- 
ened by adverse legislation during the next 
session of Congress, although some action 
may be taken with regard to the Couzens 
communications bill. The question is likely 
to come up later, involving the grouping of 
telephone and radio under the same com- 
mission, but it is the belief of most ob- 
servers that the arguments against such 
combination will prevail. 

President MacKinnon announced _ that 
the terms of the following nine directors 
expire this year: E. C. Blomeyer, W. G. 
Brorein, W. H. Bryant, Charles C. Deer- 
ing, Hart F. Farwell, W. Roy McCanne, 
W. J. Melchers, Geo. A. Yanochowski and 
T. L. Youmans. There are also two va- 
cancies to be filled by reason of the resig- 
nations of G. W. Robinson and W. N. 
Winter. 

The president extended an invitation to 
all directors to attend a luncheon on the 
following day given in honor of Mr. Robin- 
son, who has served on the board for many 
years, including membership on the execu- 
tive committee, and also as the president 


of the association. Mr. Robinson has been 
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appointed chairman of the St. Paul com- 
mittee on unemployment relief, and was 
absent in attendance on the meeting of the 
general committee which was being held 
at Louisville, Ky. 

President MacKinnon read a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Robinson in which he 
expressed his sincere thanks for the honor 
shown him and wishing all his old friends 
in the association a successful meeting. 

In briefly describing the activities of the 
association during the last year, President 
MacKinnon said he had attended commit- 
tee meetings arranged by the State De- 
partment at Washington for the considera- 
tion of international communication: plans. 
In 1932 a conference will be held on this 
subject, at which all countries will be rep- 
resented, and it is necessary for American 
communication companies which are pri- 
vately owned to prevent their affairs being 
subject to control according to rules made 
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chair as deserving special attention, in view 
of the fact that the construction of air 
fields often compels utility companies to 
mark their poles, or actually remove them 
to other locations. 

The Tuesday session then adjourned. 

The final meeting of the outgoing board 
of directors was held Thursday afternoon 
immediately after the Pioneers luncheon. 
Minutes of the Tuesday meeting were read 
and approved. The roll call showed the 
following directors present: Messrs. Agee, 
Barnhart, Blomeyer, Boylan, Brorein, Bry- 
ant, Cannon, Gardner, 
Melchers, 


Farwell, Fisher, 
Goodrich, Jones, McHenry, 
Oberdorf, Pitcher and Still. 
President MacKinnon reported that G. 
W. Robinson who had resigned as director 
had formed a connection which meant his 
continued interest in the telephone busi- 
ness, and that the nominating committee 
had recommended that his resignation not 
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secretary and treasurer; there being no 


cther nominations, the election was made 
by acclamation. Mr. Brorein then nom- 
inated F. B. MacKinnon for re-election as 
president and this was also unanimou 

On motion of Mr. Blomeyer, the fol- 
lowing vice-presidents were 
Houck McHenry, Henry A. 
G. Brorein. 


re-elected: 
3arnhart, W. 


President MacKinnon then recommended 
the appointment of the following execu- 
tive committee: Geo. X. Cannon, Frank A. 
Knapp, J. H. Agee, E. C. Blomeyer, W, 
Roy McCanne and George A. Yanochow- 
ski. On motion of Mr. Pitcher the presi- 
dent’s recommendation was confirmed. 

In closing the meeting President Mac- 
Kinnon congratulated the association on 
holding such a fine convention which he 
said showed the telephone fraternity to 
be more enthusiastic and imbued with more 
confidence in the business than has been 























The Three Vice—Presidents of the United States 
From Left to Right: 


of Directors on October 22. 


Independent Telephone Association Reelected at Organization Meeting of New Board 
Houck McHenry, President of the Capital City Telephone Co., Jefferson City.; W. 


G. Brorein, President of the Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa., Who Was Also Reelected a Director; Henry A. Barnhart, President of 


to apply to the government-owned services 
of Europe. 

He also referred to the accounting and 
situation, and assured the 


meeting that the 


depreciation 
telephone companies 
which have followed the procedure laid 
down would have little difficulty under the 
new Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
der. The intention, he said, is to keep the 
filing instructions as simple as possible. 

President MacKinnon laid special em- 
phasis on the activities of the plant divi- 
sion, and urged all to be present to hear 
the address of Ray H. Manson, chief en- 
gineer of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., on the subject, “Relation ot 
Radio to Telephony.” 

The address of A. L. Stadermann, chief 
engineer of the Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Terre Haute, Ind., on pole line 
engineering, was also mentioned by the 


the Rochester Telephone Co., Rochester, 


Mr. Agee moved that Mr. 
Robinson be continued as a director which 
was seconded by Mr. Blomeyer. 

This completed the list of new directors 
selected for the next year who are E. C. 
Blomeyer, W. G. Brorein, W. H. Bryant, 
Chas. C. Deering, Hart F. Farwell, W. 
Roy McCanne, W. J. Melchers, G. W. 
Robinson, Geo. A. Yanochowski, and E. 
R. Hannibal of Everett, Wash., who suc- 
ceeds W. N. Winter, and also Samuel 
Tucker of Pleasanton, Kans., who succeeds 
T. L. Youmans. Mr. Hannibal is well 
known to TELEPHONY readers by reason of 
his frequent contributions. Mr. Tucker 
has been president of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Association for the past two years. 

The old board then adjourned and the 
new directors assumed office. Their first 
act was the officers. Mr. 
Bryant Chas. C. Deering as 


be accepted. 


election of 
nominated 


Ind. 


noted for several years. He said it was 
a matter of great gratification that the 
spirits of loyalty and encouragement have 
been manifested at the 1931 meeting t 
such a marked degree. 


The number of company officers repre- 
sented at the convention this year was 
larger than ever indicated a determina- 
tion on the part of Independent leaders to 
maintain the integrity of the group. Pres- 
ident MacKinnon said the registration this 
year was equal to that of a year ago, not- 
withstanding the fact that business condi- 
tions had lowered the attendance at other 
trade conventions. 


“The telephone companies,” said Mr. 
MacKinnon, “have kept their house in or- 
der and are looking forward to a success 
ful year. An improvement in ieral 


business will find them ready to share m 
returning prosperity.” 
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Conference on Program Service Held 


Program Service Division of United States Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion Discusses Legal Status and Operating Conditions of Program Service 
Situation—Success of Selling Methods Related—Mid-Year Meeting Advocated 


The annual conference of the program 
service division of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held on 
Thursday morning, October 22, at Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. After a brief opening 
talk, Chairman E. D. Glandon, of Pitts- 
field, Ill., gave the floor to A. L. Geiger, 
general attorney of the association, of 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Geiger discussed the United States 
Supreme Court decision in which the Jewel 
La Salle hotel was found guilty of in- 
fringement of reproducing 
musical compositions over a program ser- 
vice system, in the hotel. He also discussed 
the failure in the last session of Congress 
in taking action on the Vestal bill which 
was to have amended the copyright act. 

He mentioned that there is not much 
activity by the Federal Radio Commission 
at the present time and also that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will probably see 
to fair advertising methods. 

He gave figures to show how radio pro- 
grams were being divided among the 
various features. The strife between the 
educational and the entertain- 
ment interests was also mentioned. In a 
recent report covering 522 stations out of 
a total of 605 licensed stations, the total 
number of hours of broadcast was 33,784. 
Of this, the hours used for educational 
purposes were 3,457 or about 10 per cent. 

There were then a few questions and 
some discussion as to the various things 
brought out in Mr. Geiger’s report. There 
was some inquiry as to whether the license 
fees paid by all companies were the same, 
and it was believed that this matter should 
have further study. 

George B. Quatman, Lima,* Ohio, was 
then called upon to tell of his progress in 
the operating line. Mr. Quatman discussed 
the variations in number of subscribers. 
Until recently his company has lost 10 per 
cent of its load in the summer time and 
picked up 20 per cent in the succeeding 
winter, so that each year it showed a net 
gain in subscribers. 

Last year, subscribers fell off about 15 
per cent and the expected recovery has 
not heen shown except in Lima. It was 
here that the company began to use sales 
éttort. 


copyright in 


interests 


Salesmen in Lima were sent out 


to sell service on the same basis as radio 
sales. But the most effective method has 
been the use of billboards. These adver- 
usements bring out the fact that the com- 
Pany ‘s selling “the pick of the air” and 
that there is nothing to buy and only a 
very small expenditure is required. 


Foe miniature of this advertisement has 
€en placed on the company’s automobiles 





‘not prove 


and also on the spare tire covers of the 
cars of all the company’s employes. A cer- 
tain amount of competition arose from 
radio men who began leasing cheap sets. 
However, this source of competition did 
serious because of changes in 
policy of the company. 

was charging a $10 
it was found, was 


At first the company 
installation fee. This, 


not wise, because as soon as a man had 

















E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, Ill., Presided 

at the Well-Attended and Interesting Con- 

ference of the Program Service Division of 
the National Association. 


amassed ten spare dollars, he would use 
it for a down payment on a radio set. A 
$5 installation fee was then tried, but with 
the advent of cheap radios this did not 
prove satisfactory. 

The company then actually investigated 
and found that the cost of putting in and 
taking out program service stations, was 
less than that of telephones because of the 
greater simplicity of circuits and less need 
of accounts. So Mr. 
opinion is that approximately a $2 installa- 


now, Quatman’s 
tion fee is most satisfactory. 

Additional has 
tained by local advertising. It was found 
that if the advertisement was confined to 
one-half minute or less, there was no ob- 
jection from the subscriber, and the best 
use of this was the insertion of a local ad- 
vertisement after the announcement of a 
national program. 

R. S. Brewster, Lincoln, Neb., was called 
upon for his views. 


revenue also been ob- 


He expressed a keen 


desire to know more about the future of 
the industry. 


He expressed optimism, but 
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little actual 
which to 


said that there 


information 


was yet very 


obtainable upon 
found optimistic predictions. 
He feels there must be some sort of na 
tional hookup arrangement worked out. 
At present, Mr. 
about 700 subscribers on a single-channel 


300 on 


3rewster’s company has 


service, and about three-channel 
service. 

He discussed a house organ which is put 
out every month and is creating wide in 
terest among the subscribers. It carriers 
two advertisements, the program for the 
succeeding month, a column by the man- 
ager, a column by the chief announcer, and 
pictures of radio people who appear on 
regular programs. 

His 
coin-box which collects twice daily at 6:00 
p. m. and 6:00 a. m. 
stalled in hotels and has been 
yield about $2 per month from the rooms 
in which it is installed. By this arrange 
ment there has been no expense to the 
hotel and the patrons can have an eve- 
ning’s entertainment by the insertion of a 
quarter in the coin-box. This company has 


company has developed a_ special 
This has been in- 


found to 


not been able to put over local advertising. 
The next speaker was J. A. Gustafson, 


Abilene, Kans., who expressed confidence 


in the usefulness and the future of the 
service. 
Ray H. Manson, Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., also 
feels that it is a worthwhile project. His 
company is striving in its laboratory to fur- 
ther the service’s usefulness, especially in 
hotels and hospitals. An actual check, he 
said, has shown that hotels with service 
are taking people away from those without. 

A. C. Cragg, St. Paul, Minn., briefly 


discussed the situation in St. Paul. 


Chairman Glandon presented the view- 
point of the smaller company when he ex- 
pressed that he is “firmly of the opinion 
that if we had put forward the sales effort 
that other companies do, such as automo- 
biles and 
much better.” 


radios, conditions would be 
He pointed out that many 
of the smaller communities have recently 
had to drop out of the service. 
Discussion became a little more general 
and Mr. Quatman suggested that printed 
matter published by the various companies 
be brought to the that 
ideas could ex- 
changed. 


next meeting so 


even more readily be 
Mr. Cragg made a motion that 
President MacKinnon be requested to con- 
tinue the program service division and ad- 
vise it regularly as to developments in the 
field. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Brewster and carried. 


(Please turn to page 42.) 
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Above: Close-up View of the New 
Strowger Automatic Toll Board, Show- 
ing Compact Design and Simplicity of 
Key Operation. At Right: General View 
of One Position of the New Toll Board. 
Note the Clean-cut and Neat Appear- 
ance of the Unit. 
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The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago, U.S.A. and AntwerPy Be 
In Canada + Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Lid., Vanco 
In Australasia - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
In China - Automatic Telephones of China Federal! Inc., U. S. Ad Fecory 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd , Johanne 
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AUTOMATIC TOLL BOARD 





+ M(ontribution to the Advancement of Telephony Since the Monophone 
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HE announcement of the Strowger Automatic Long Distance Board 

marks a most important stride forward in the science of telephony. It 

places long distance service on the same high plane of speedy and accu- 
rate operation that characterizes Strowger Automatic operation for local 
service. Typical of the many outstanding advantages of this new toll board 
are the following: 


1. It completes all calls by rapid key operation, resulting in speedy, accurate service. 
Line multiple equipment and plugs, cords and jacks are eliminated. 


2. It uses latest approved combined line and recording methods, incorporating all 
standard toll practices, and requires no changes in distant toll boards with which 
it connects. 


3. Its operation is simplicity itself, and can be learned by any toll operator in a short 
time. The ‘equipment for each position is local to itself, preventing cross-over 
interference with other positions. 


4. It has the conventional classes of positions—namely, inward and through positions, 
outward positions and combined line and recording (CLR) positions. 


5. Its features include ease of operation, extreme rapidity of action, perfect load 
distribution (both during light and heavy traffic), identification of the origin of 
calls, great flexibility, low maintenance cost and long life. 


6. It should not be confused with previous cordless toll boards, and, while primarily 
designed to operate with marked efficiency with dial local exchanges, it will like- 
wise materially increase speed and accuracy when used in conjunction with a 
manual local exchange. 


These are but a few of the many advantages of this remarkable new 
toll board. Every telephone executive and engineer should familiarize him- 
self with its features. Complete information furnished on request. 
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a International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
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Annual Traffic Division Conference 


Standard Operating Practices, Changes in Toll Operating Practices and Dial 
Operation of Toll Traffic Principally Discussed by Able Speakers fat Con- 
ference of Traffic Division of United States Independent Telephone Association 


The traffic division of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association opened 
its conference on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 21, at 12:30, with a 
Following’ the luncheon, Chairman Roy F. 
Mapes, of Jamestown, N. Y., traffic super- 
intendent of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., extended a welcome to the traffic 
people present calling attention to the fact 
that 14 states were represented. 

With a few brief remarks, the chairman 
introduced A. E. Reynolds, general com- 
mercial and traffic manager, Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., as the 
first speaker on the program. Mr. Rey- 
nolds spoke on “The Desirability of Uni- 
form Operating Practices” which was well 
received by those present. 


luncheon. 


The speaker in considering the value of 
universal practices in the telephone busi- 
ness listed certain principles of operating 
which are fundamental in the industry and 
which should be kept in mind. It was 
brought out that with the ever-increasing 
development of the use of toll service, 
faster and more efficient methods of opera- 

















Roy F. Mapes, Traffic Superintendent, 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown, N. 
Y., Presented Report as Chairman of Traf- 
fic Division and Enlivened Discussions of 
Traffic Conference by Pertinent Comments. 


tion had to be adopted to satisfy the de- 
mands of the modern world. 

Thus, with the introduction of combined 
line and recording, and overlapping record- 
ing methods, toll service becomes more and 
more comparable to local service, he de- 
clared. Greater speed in completing toll 


calls tends to increase the demand for such 
service, and companies are devoting con- 
siderable time to a complete study of toll 
operating practices and the advantage of 
having them more uniform. 

In improving toll service, Mr. Reynolds 
stated, toll offices should have a means for 
measuring such service. A few of his sug- 
gestions included: Use of standard phrases 
and codes, which is very important; per 
cent of toll calls completed; proper use of 
toll lines; toll service observations; speed 
of service; correct loads per employe hour. 


The speaker then discussed the economy 
of standard practices. Some economic 
reasons given were: Increased business, 
due to well-defined phrases used by the 
operating force; improvement in comple- 
tion per cent on toll business offered; mini- 
mum use of the toll facilities; well-regu- 
lated training courses and service observa- 
tions which will enable supervisory people 
to maintain an efficient and economical 
organization; improved speed of service 
which affects public relations; and sys- 
tematic force adjustments. 

Customers are liable to become con- 
fused, stated Mr. Reynolds, if they become 
accustomed to certain procedures in the 
handling of their calls and then, upon visit- 
ing another exchange, find in use a differ- 
ent set of practices and methods which is 
not as satisfactory as that to which they 
are accustomed. Customers judge satis- 
factory service as regards speed, accuracy 
and final completion, as well as courteous, 
attentive and efficient treatment by operat- 
ing and supervisory employes. 

In discussing toll operating practices, 
special stress was placed on minimizing the 
customer’s wait at the telephone. Calls not 
completed on the first attempt should be 
followed up in accordance with a schedule 
designed to render fast, reliable service 
without annoyance to the calling or called 
party. Mr. Reynoids cited an experience 
of his some time ago when he placed four 
toll calls from a certain city. 


The operator did not use standard 
phraseology but said each time, “We'll call 
you.” On one of these calls, there was a 
25-minute delay without a report, and on 
the other three a delay from 10 to 15 min- 
utes each without a report. Such service 
is usually reflected in reduced toll traffic. 

In concluding, Mr. Reynolds stated that 
a thorough understanding of toll practices 
by operators will reflect in their work and 
aid in increasing the number of completed 
calls. Proper training and instruction are 
necessary. A few of the most frequent 
operating practices, which tend to lower 
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A. E. Reynolds, General Commercial Man- 
ager and Traffic Manager, Inter—Mountain 
Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., in His Ad- 
dress Brought Out Some Excellent Points 
Regarding Uniform Operating Practices. 


the efficiency of an office, were then listed, 
and Mr. Reynolds closed his remarks by 
saying that what is true regarding toll 
practices is largely true of all operating 
practices. His address will be published 
in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 


Immediately following Mr. Reynolds’ 
address, attention was called to the fact 
that inasmuch as the funeral of Thos. A. 
Edison was then in progress, it seemed 
quite fitting that the traffic people honor 
him by switching off the lights and stand- 
ing in reverent silence for one minute. 
This suggestion was carried out. 


A short discussion followed which was 
participated in by W. A. Eckles, of Blue 
Earth, Minn.; R. M. Quirk, Chicago, super- 
visor of toll traffic, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.; Belle Bernetha, chief operator and 
director, Rochester Telephone Co., Roches- 
ter, Ind., and J. H. Barlow, Chicago, in 
charge of employment and training de- 
partment, Illinois Bell Telephone Co 

Chairman Mapes then introduced E. L. 
Gaines, of Fort Wayne, Ind., traffic super- 
visor of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., who presented a most interesting ad- 
dress on “Handling Toll Traffic With the 
Dial.” Its instructional value was accentu- 
ated by the use of diagrams to illustrate 
certain points as Mr. Gaines talked. 

Dial operation of long distance circuits, 
while not new, is a fascinating subject for 
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October 24, 1931. 


telephone people and the speaker attempted 
to show to those present the complete pos- 
sibilities of toll dial operation in order that 
present-day developments and extensions 
may be directed towards an ideal ultimate 
toll dialing network. 

Early endeavors in toll dialing, beginning 
in 1915, were discussed by the speaker. In 
recent years toll dialing has greatly ad- 
yanced and has been adjusted to suit various 
local conditions in all parts of the world. 
One of the simplest of these, Mr. Gaines 
said, is the dial office connected by toll 
circuits with a manually-operated office. 

Another typical toll dialing arrangement 
now in extensive use is the combination of 
two dial exchanges so connected with toll 
lines that all toll operating in both ex- 
changes is performed by operators at one 
point. Recording trunks are used in this 
case. 

A manual office tributary to one of the 
dial offices may dial through either or both 
dial offices to another manual office with- 
out the assistance of through operators in 
either dial office. In such a network, it is 
frequently desirable to have subscribers at 
the unattended office dial 
tributary manual offices. 
stantaneously 


direct to the 
This method in- 
releases toll circuits, and 
eliminates inward and through operating. 
The speaker then discussed at length the 
tandem plan under which toll operators 
are located at a dial office and dial direct 
to subscribers in manual exchanges. Fol- 
lowing through his remarks, it developed 
that in the case of the Fort Wayne com- 
pany, one or more neighboring manual 
offices are connected to each of the unat- 
tended dial offices by toll dialing circuits. 
Thus it is often possible to connect all trib- 
utary offices in a district to the toll-center. 
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E. L. Gaines, Traffic Superintendent, Home 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, 

Ind., Presented a Most Interesting Discus— 

Sion of Toll Dialing, Ilustrating It with a 
Number of Charts. 
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The actual dialing network of the Clin- 
ton Telephone Co., Wilmington, Ohio, was 
then taken up and discussed thoroughly, 
after which Mr. Gaines returned to a dis- 
cussion of the Fort Wayne toll system, 
commenting upon its flexibility when in 
actual operation. 

A map of the United States was used in 
pointing out the eight regional toll centers 
and their primary outlets. 
ture of a network covering the 


A visionary pic- 
entire 
United States and Canada which would en- 
able any toll operator in any exchange to 
dial direct to any exchange in the network 
was brought out by the speaker. 

Mr. Gaines closed his address by com- 
menting upon the difficulties encountered 
in perfecting dial toll service and how they 
were solved. One of the last problems met 
was the interference with radio reception 
caused by dialing. This address will be 
published in full in a 
TELEPHONY. 

The general discussion which followed 
Mr. Gaines’ address was participated in by 
traffic superin- 
tendent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb.; E. F. Carter, vice- 
president and general manager, 
Telephone Co., Columbia, Mo. 


future issue of 


R. S. Brewster, general 


Missouri 


Miss Muriel Parker, of Chicago, sang a 
Spanish number entitled, “Querido” and 
was accompanied at the piano by Miss 
Ruby Riley of TELEPHONY. Miss Parker 
is the talented daughter of R. L. Parker, 
of Geneseo, Ill., manager of the Geneseo 
Co-Operative Telephone Co. She was re- 
membered by some present for the excel- 
lent rendition of several songs at the lowa 
convention at Des Moines last April. 

Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic super- 
Illinois Association, 
Springfield, Ill., was then introduced as the 
next speaker. Her subject was “Recent 
Changes in Toll Operating Practices.” She 
went into the early history of the discovery 
of the telephone and its steady and certain 
development. operating, 
which is an important addition to telephone 
service, was adopted about 1884 with the 
opening of service between New York and 
Boston. 

The opening of the New York-to- 
Chicago line in 1892 was an outstanding 
event in the telephone field. 
toll development increased rapidly. The 
first long distance practices were put into 
force about 1900, when the _ two-ticket 
method was used. This was later changed 


visor, Telephone 


Long distance 


From then on, 


to the one-ticket method because of the 
loss of operator and circuit time. 

Many toll operating practices have been 
changed in recent years, and Mrs. Work- 
man stated that a complete revision of the 
toll practices was received in the beginning 
of this year. Under the new practices are 
instructions for handling calls under the 
combined line and recording method as well 
as instructions for handling multi-switch 
calls. 

Some of the more important changes in 
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Mrs. Mayme Workman, Traffic Supervisor, 
Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, 
ill., Commented on Recent Changes in Toll 
Operating Practices in a Clear and Inter- 
esting Manner. 
the new revised toll operating practices 
were listed and briefly commented upon as 
were certain operating 
have been discontinued. 


practices which 
The chief discussion of the changes in 
operating practices was given close atten- 
tion by all present. Mrs. Workman closed 
by stating that she believed most companies 
have already adopted and are following 
standard operating methods, and advo- 
cated that all telephone companies “adopt a 
universal telephone language that is under- 
stood by users all over the United States.” 
This, she declared, can be accomplished by 
adopting and following “standard operat- 
ing practices.” Her address will appear 
in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 
Those joining in the discussion following 
Mrs. Workman’s address were: Miss Anne 
3arnes, traveling chief operator, lowa In- 
dependent Telephone 
Moines; Mrs. Catherine 


Association, Des 
3yron, traffic su- 
pervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, and others. 

Since 14 states were represented by vari- 
ous traffic people present, Chairman Mapes 
asked the question as to how many of 
these were using standard operating prac- 
tices. The states named as using standard 
practices are: Florida, linois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Oklahoma, Ohio, Tennessee, South 
Dakota, Kentucky and Wisconsin. 

The conference was then adjourned until 
the following morning. 

On Thursday morning, the traffic people 
break fast 
Following breakfast, Chairman Mapes pre- 


reassembled at a conference. 
sented his annual report as chairman of 
the traffic division. 

Among other valuable points 


brought out, Chairman Mapes stated that 


many 
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an approximate check showed that 19 
state conventions and over 60 district meet- 
ings have been held since the national con- 
vention last October. At most of these 
gatherings, operators’ schools have been 
held. The value derived by telephone peo- 
ple from these conventions and district 
meetings cannot be estimated, he declared. 

The general toll switching plan adopted 
by the Bell System all over the United 
States was declared by Chairman Mapes 
to have vastly improved toll service. He 
briefly touched upon the importance of 
standard operating practices, particularly 
in connection with interchanging toll traf- 
fic between the Bell System and the Inde- 
pent companies. 

Following his annual report, Chairman 
Mapes read a paper which he had prepared, 
entitled “Our Nation-Wide Toll Service 
Facilities.” Three articles relating to toll 
service, published in TELEPHONY, were 
named in Chairman Mapes’ address as fol- 
lows: 

“General Switching Plan for Toll Ser- 
vice,” by H. S. Osborne, transmission en- 
gineer, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., TELEPHONY of October 4, 1930; “This 
Illinois Telephone Business of Ours,” by 
Paul J. Ramsey, general manager of the 
state area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
January 3, 1931; “Value of Toll Lines to 
Independents,” by R. F. Wilder, general 
commercial manager, Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., October 
18, 1930. 

Blue print maps of the United States 
showing regional toll centers and primary 
outlets were used to illustrate points 
brought out in Chairman Mapes’ address. 
A part of his remarks was devoted to a 
discussion of the general toll switching 
plan. In closing, he suggested that those 
particularly interested in a nation-wide toll 
set-up should read the three articles he 
had mentioned and inform themselves as 
to the general plan and developments as 
they mature in the future. 

A point was brought up at this time by 
R. F. Pagles, general traffic superintendent, 
Middle States Utilities Co., Park Ridge, 
Ill., in connection with standard practices. 
Mr. Pagles stated that occasionally con- 
tact was made with exchanges not using 
uniform practices and in such a case it 
was found necessary to deviate from 
standard practices. 

The general discussion which followed 
was participated in by Mrs. Catherine 
Byron, Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; A. E. 
Reynolds, Bristol, Tenn.; R. M. Quirk, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; A. C. Stuart, 
trafic and equipment engineer, Utilities 
Service System, Lima, Ohio; Mrs. Mabel 
P.-Sellvin, chief operator, Jamestown Tel- 
ephone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss 
Anne Barnes, traveling chief operator, 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

One point mentioned by Mrs. Sellvin 
during this discussion was that in the state 
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of Pennsylvania there is a law prohibiting 
the timing of toll calls according to day- 
light-saving time. Central standard time 
must be used at all times. 

At this juncture, R. S. Brewster, traffic 
superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb., was called upon 
to talk for a few minutes. Mr. Brewster 
launched into an intensely interesting dis- 
cussion of personnel work in the traffic 
department. 

He disclosed a new undertaking which 
has been in use in his company for more 
than a year and which has proved highly 
successful. This is a plan for rating op- 
erators’ performance as to their aptitude 
for telephone work. The traffic people 
present paid close attention to his remarks 
because this plan is practically new in the 
telephone field. 

Mr. Brewster stated that his company 
felt it was so necessary to secure opera- 
tors who are naturally adapted to tele- 
phone work that through the cooperation 
of the psychology department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, a psychology lab- 
oratory was established in the telephone 
building at Lincoln where rating tests are 
now conducted. The results obtained from 
such tests, he declared, have been quite 
gratifying. 

Under these tests, the applicant operator 
is rated according to her accuracy, speed, 
voice, operating technique, attitude towards 
the company as well as towards the sub- 
scribers, etc. Under the rating plan, three 
to five months are usually sufficient to de- 
termine if the operator is adapted to tele- 
phone work. For more information on 
this subject, refer to TELEPHONY of Au- 
gust 9, 1930, which contains an article 
discussing in detail psychology tests for 
telephone operators. 

At the close of Mr. Brewster’s remarks, 
the numerous questions asked him con- 
cerning the new rating plan were signi- 
ficant of how important this new under- 
taking is likely to prove in the telephone 
industry. The session was then adjourned. 

Following the Pioneers’ luncheon and en- 
tertainment Thursday afternoon a few of 
the traffic people visited the offices of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and were shown 
through some of the traffic departments, 
particularly the long distance operating 
room. 


CONFERENCE HELD ON 
PROGRAM SERVICE 
(Concluded from page 37) 

Mr. Quatman then made a motion that 
in so far as activities are moving along so 
rapidly in this field, there should be a mid- 
year meeting at the president’s call. This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Brewster and 
carried. 

It was deemed advisable that the original 
name of this division, “The National Pro- 
gram Service Association,” should be 
maintained. 


Harold L. Beyer, of Chicago, 


Vol. 101. No. 17. 


one of the founders of the association, 
voiced the opinion that this could easily be 


accomplished. Standing officers were re- 
tained for the ensuing year. 





Telephone Pioneers of America 
Annual Meeting in New York. 
The Telephone Pioneers of Amerita, a 

nation-wide organization of veteran tele- 

phone employes, held its 18th annual meet- 
ing in New York City at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on October 17. The members of 
the society, all of whom have been engaged 
in telephone work for 21 years or longer, 
number more than 20,000. The local 
branches, or chapters, of the organization 

number 41. 

Burch Foraker, president of the society 
and president of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., presided and welcomed the 275 
delegates and guests in a brief address. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, F. H. Reid, president, Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co.; senior 
vice-president, A. B. Elias, president, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; vice- 
presidents, W. T. Belt, president, North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., F. A. Mont- 
rose, vice-president and general manager, 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., A. J. Allen, 
vice-president, Ohio Bell Telephone Co.. 
C. G. Stoll, vice-president, Western Elec- 
tric Co., and Miss Mary G. Cox, special 
representative, New York Telephone Co. 
Mr. Foraker will serve for the coming 
year as past president. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected for a term of two years are Syd- 
ney Hogerton, general plant manager, and 
B. A. Kaiser, special representative, both 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Other members are C. Franklin Bris- 
bin, vice-president, New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; E. F. Carter, vice-president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Frank N. Clark, medical office manager, 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Delegates and guests were entertained 
informally on October 16 at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, where recent develop- 
ments in the telephone art were demon- 
strated; at the headquarters of the New 
York Telephone Co., 140 West 
where luncheon was served, and at the 
headquarters building of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
where brief addresses were made by 
officials of that company, and motion pic- 
tures were shown. The speakers were: 
Arthur W. Page, T. G. Miller, E. S. Wil- 
son, C. A. Heiss and H. Blair-Smith. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, October 19: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic, spot and future, 7c. 
Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $22.75; fu- 
ture, $23.05. Lead—Steady; spot and New 
York, 4.00c; East St. Louis, 3.82c. Zinc— 
Easy; East St. Louis spot and fvture, 
3.30c. Antimony, spot, 6.50@6.60c. 


street, 














Annual Conference of Plant Men Held 


Plant Division of United States Independent Telephone Association Holds 
Annual. Conference—Reports of Committee Activities Made—Pole Line En- 
gineering Now on Definite Basis—Radio and Telephony and Television Relation 


The annual conference of the plant 
division of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association was held in Chicago 
Wednesday, October 21, during the national 
convention. It was attended by about 300 
men interested in plant work and close 
attention was given to the 
addresses. 

The conference was opened by Chairman 
A. L. Stadermann of Terre Haute, Ind., 
by the reading of his report. This report 
gave in brief the activities of the plant 
division since the last convention in 
October, 1930, and follows in full: 

“The 1930 report gave a detailed de- 
scription of the title and status of the 
projects in which this association is inter- 
ested in connection with the 
Standards Association. 


various 


American 
No new projects 
have been added during the year and the 
uncompleted projects 
progress. 


have all made 

We are particularly pleased to report 
that project 0-5, ‘Specifications for Wood 
Poles,” has been completed and published 
and copies have been distributed to all the 
members of this association. 

One of the most important activities of 
the plant division of this association has 

















A. L. Stadermann, Chief Engineer, Citi- 

zens Independent Telephone Co., Terre 

Haute, Ind., Showed How Pole Lines May 

Be Definitely Engineered Through Estab- 
lished Principles. 


been its cooperation with the American 
Standards Association in connection with 
the preparation of ti 
specifications. 

For many years there has been much 


new wood pole 


confusion in the pole industry due to the 
lack of uniformity in the various specifica- 
tions used by the pole-producing companies 
and some of the operating companies. For 
many years both pole users and pole pro- 
ducers have wished for standard specifica- 
tions for poles. 

About six years ago this association was 
requested by the American Standards 
Association to act as co-sponsor with the 
3ell companies in preparing specifications 
for wood poles. This work has now been 
completed after much careful research and 
mathematical labor. 

The new specifications should result in 
eliminating the confusion in the industry, 
and provide a single standard for all pole- 
using companies as well as pole producers 
and, therefore, result in the simplification 
of engineering work and lower construc- 
tion costs. 

On account of the importance of the 
new wood pole specifications, thorough con- 
sideration of the new specifications will be 
given at this meeting of the plant division. 
A comparison will be made to show the 
improvement in the new specifications over 
the old specifications. 

Likewise, detailed consideration will be 
given to the use of the new specifications 
in pole line design, treating the subject in 
the following manner: 

1. Strengths of poles. 

2. Loads on poles. 

3. Selection of poles. 

Since the last convention this association 
has been requested to be represented and 
has joined in an investigation by the De- 
partment of Commerce pertaining to mark- 
ing obstructions surrounding airports. 

All pole-using interests were represented. 
It is very important that the Independent 
telephone interests be represented so that 
no unnecessary burdens are put on com- 
panies. This subject involves the legal as 
well as the plant problems, and at the first 
meeting held at Washington the legal de- 
partment of your association was repre- 
sented. 

At this meeting a start was made to 
organize the committees in a manner so as 
to function efficiently and the work was 
expected to proceed at a rapid rate in the 
near future. 

All of the matters indicate how the 
activities of the telephone industry have 
broadened since the earlier days when the 
giving of telephone service was a much 
easier problem than at present. The tele- 
phone interests dovetail with other inter- 
ests and it is necessary that the plant de- 
partment remain alert, progressive and up- 
to-date in order to give good service at 
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reasonable cost and thus satisfy the own- 
ers as well as the users of the telephone 
industry.” 

After his opening address Mr. Stader- 
mann made reference to the airport dis- 

















Dr. Arthur Bessey Smith, Chief Research 

Engineer, Associated Electric Laboratories, 

Inc., Chicago, Reported on American Stand- 
ard Definitions. 


cussion taking place in Washington and 
remarked concerning the importance of de- 
fining the limits of such expressions as 
“vicinity of airport.” 

Standard Electrical Definitions. 

He then introduced Dr. Arthur Bessey 
Smith, chief research engineer, Associated 
Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill 
Dr. Smith read the report of the committee 
on American standard electrical definitions. 
This committee is making an endeavor to 
standardize the electrical terms used in 
various branches of the industry. The re- 
port in full follows: 

“During the past year, the standardiza- 
tion of electrical terms and definitions has 
made great progress. It was the aim to 
get all or nearly all of the lists into printed 
form before summer. But as usual in any 
coordinated effort involving many people 
and interests, it took longer than was de- 
sired. The progress, however, has been 
very satisfactory. 

This is a matter which involves not only 
all the telephone industry, but all the elec- 
trical industries of the United States, and 
is much influenced by the international 
standardization which is proceeding at the 
same time. We of the United States are 
using almost exactly the same classes of 
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terms and scheme of numbers as are used 
by the world standardization committees. 

In order that we may know more of the 
great extent of the standardization in which 
we of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association have a small part, I am 
giving here a complete list of the groups 
and their subdivisions. 


No. 1. General and fundamental terms. 
General terms. 
Matter and electricity. 
Electrostatics. 
Electrokinetics. 
Magnetism. 
Electrical properties of matter. 
Units and systems of measurement. 
Physical laws and effects. 

9, Apparatus and accessories. 

10. Miscellaneous. 

11. General engineering term. 
No. 2-A Electrical machinery. 
No. 2-B. Transformers. 
No. 3-A. Switch equipment. 
No. 3-B. Control equipment. 


mk whro— 


SNS 


No. 4. Instruments and testing. 
No.5. Generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution. 
1. Generation. 
2. Systems. 
3. Components of systems. 
4. Construction (overhead). 
5. Construction (underground). 
6. Wires and cables. 
7. Miscellaneous. 


No. 6. Transportation. 
General. 


Air. 

Land, including vehicles, railway, mine 
vehicles, current collection, lighting, 
braking, traction equipment, signals 


and interlocking, automatic train con- 

trol car retarders, and miscellaneous. 
No. 7. Electro-mechanical applications. 
No. 8. Welding. 

No. 9. Illumination. 
No. 10. Electrochemistry 
allurgy. 

No. 11. Wire communication. 
Telephone. 
Telegraph. 
No. 12. Radio communication. 
No. 13. Radiology. 
No. 14. Electrobiology. 
No. 15. Miscellaneous. 


and electromet- 


At the time, nine of the sub- 
groups have put their terms and definitions 
into type, a total of about 896 terms; 28 


have advanced their terms and definitions 


present 


to the mimeograph form, and they are in 
the hands of the general committee for 
comment, a total of about 2,081 terms. 
Among those which are in mimeograph 
sheets is the report of the sub-committee 
We have agreed 
upon about 350 terms and definitions. 


on wire communication. 


Among them you will find many of a 
highly technical nature, such as ‘conjugate 
branches of a network,’ ‘attenuation equal- 
‘cut-off 
‘equivalent 


izer,’ frequency of loaded line,’ 


direct capacitance network,’ 
well as our 


talk,’ 


office,’ ‘trunk line,’ ‘pole line,’ ete. 


‘iterative impedance,’ etc., as 


old friends such as ‘cross ‘central 
Now these highly technical terms were 
the list 


the state of the art demands it. 


not put in for show, but because 
No longer 
is a telephone line merely two copper wires 


strung on poles or bound into a cable with 
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others. It is the material upon which are 
hung a large number of functions which 
tax to the limit the ability of the wires to 
serve. 

Hence the art has been forced to study 
the telephone line, and all the apparatus 
associated with it, with meticulous care, to 
take account of many refinements which 
were not necessary years ago. 

To make a telephone line carry several 
frequences above audibility (carrier cur- 
rent) and several different signals at- vari- 
ous audible frequencies, keep them all apart 
at the ends of the line and deliver the sev- 


eral messages, is an achievement of high 

















R. H. Manson, Vice-President and Chief 


Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 

Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., Interestingly 

Pointed Out the Relationships of ‘Radio, 
Telephony and Television. 


order. It has introduced numbers of terms 
which were not known in the early days 
when you and I set poles, strung wire, and 
set the instruments. 

All these changes in the art have had 
one great end—to give more service, better, 
and at a cost which will enable us to live 
and adequately serve the public.” 

A slight change was made in the pro- 
gram here, when Chairman Stadermann in- 
troduced Ray H. Manson, chief engineer, 
Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., as the second speaker of 
Mr. Manson spoke on the 
“Relation of Radio to Telephony.” 


Telephone 
the session. 


He began by mentioning the 1912 Pacific 
exposition, for which it was desired to 
have transcontinental telephone service. He 
mentioned the great difficulties which were 
encountered by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in trying to provide for this. 

Finally, the three-element vacuum tube, 
built up around the designs submitted to 
the Bell 
Lee DeForest in October, 1912, was mainly 


Telephone Laboratories by Dr. 


responsible for bridging the United States 
with commercial telephone service. 


, time were it not for radio.’ 
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Mr. Manson also called attention to 
radio’s importance in ‘international service 
“Telephony is so dependent upon radio de 


velopments,” he said, “that we would not 


> 


have more than local service at the present 
> 


Mention w:z 
also made of the fact that telephony has 


S 


contributed to radio in such ways as the 
loudspeaker and the mechanics of construc- 
tion used in radio sets. 

Until the advent of radio broadcasting 
there was no commercial demand on tele- 
phone companies for what are now known 
as high quality telephone circuits such as 
are now used in network radio programs; 
In ordinary telephone circuits the only 
quality necessary has been intelligibility of 
speech, so they 


were arranged for fre- 
quencies of about 250 cycles to about 2,750 
cycles. 

Radio programs, however, required com- 
plete naturalness of reproduction. Special 
circuits in a recently-installed New York 
to Chicago cable allow a flat response ex- 
tending from approximately 40 cycles to 
8.000 cycles. 
improvement brought about by radio. 


This is one example of the 


The necessity of avoiding distortions pro- 
duced by resonant was 


out. 


brought 
The cabinet of a radio set was com- 


systems 


pared to sorne extent to a rain barrel in 
which a person might speak and find his 
voice reverberated at certain pitches. This 
would cause exaggeration in loudness of 
certain notes. 

Mr. Manson explained the use of baf- 
fles in radio work, and how modern cabi- 
nets may be made to bring out smooth re- 
production of the lower audio frequencies. 
He also mentioned the improvements in 
measuring instruments which have had to 
be made because of 
human ear. 


the crudeness of the 


Before closing, the speaker gave a brief 
discussion of the possibilities of television 
He stated that the main reason that tele- 
vision will never displace radio is that tele- 
vision will undivided attention. 
Radio does not require this in that a per- 


require 
son can continue other activity while lis- 
tening to a radio program. 

From the standpoint of the studio, it will 
be much more difficult to present television 
programs because they will require the real 
thing while many effects are imitated on 
the radio. 

It will be impossible to have chain pro- 
grams on television because to get a true 
picture 200,000-cycle frequency is required. 
The best that is now obtainable in trans- 
10,000. The pleasing feature. 
however, of television is the possibility of 
filming a ball game and sending the ‘ilm 


mission is 


to various cities for presentation on the 
local program, in the evening, when evcry- 
one can watch it comfortably. 

Mr. Stadermann then began his owt ad- 
dress entitled, “Explanation of the ew 
for Wood J’vles 
and Discussion of Pole Line Engineer‘i¢.” 


Standard Specifications 


In rural telephone systems poles com 
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Announcing... 


North Dial-Automatic for Grounded 


or Metallic Rural Lines 


@ Shown at National Convention 


NORTH 
ALL-RELAY 
DIAL-AUTOMATIC 





INSTALL IT 
LOCK IT 
LEAVE IT 
NORTH 
ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


It is not necessary to 
rebuild your plant 
when converting to 
Automatic. 


North “All-Relay” 
Dial - Automatic Ex- 
changes. All sizes, 


10 to 10,000 lines. 


Originators of “All- 
Relay” equipment. 
Hundreds of systems 
in service. Dial-Auto- 
matic --- Remote Con- 
trol---Automanual. 





GALION, OHIO 


When communicatir h North Electric M 


mention TELEPHONY. 








46 
the largest item of 
explained. 

Years ago each association producing 
poles had its own method of measuring 
them. The classes of poles in different 
localities also varied. When it is consid- 
ered that over four million poles are used 
every year, the waste caused by lack of 
standard methods became considerable. 

It was six years ago that action in the 
matter of standardization began. First, it 
was necessary to determine the fibre 
strength of the four species principally 
used. To do this hundreds of poles were 
actually broken. This was the principal 
item in standardization. After this data 
was obtained, a study of the dimensions 
began. 

The results of these studies were then 
shown by Mr. Stadermann in a series of 
lantern slides. Charts showed the wide dis- 
crepancies in strength of the various types 
of poles according to old classifications, 
and how they have now been brought to a 
constant. Other charts showed the mathe- 
matics required for determining size and 
also some of the calculations necessary to 
obtain this new data. 

He then began discussion, with lantern 
slides, of the engineering of a pole line. 
The forces on a pole were shown, and it 
was brought out that the transverse force 
which depends entirely on the wind is the 
only important one. Another chart showed 
the loading districts of the country, show- 
ing in what areas heavy, medium, and no 
sleet would be encountered. The sag and 
tension of wires was also discussed. 

The final charts and graphs shown 
illustrated how easy it is with present-day 
data to properly design a pole line. “There 
are still several problems which can be 
solved only by an application of horse- 
sense,” said Mr. Stadermann. 


plant expense, he 


“It is neces- 
sary to study the economics of pole line 
construction in order to better understand 
ys 


CONFERENCE OF CLASS A, 
B AND C COMPANIES. 


(Concluded from page 34.) 
company executive who will no doubt need 
the assistance of the national association as 
well as that of his state association, to- 
gether with the help and cooperation of his 
fellow executives. 

“It. will be necessary for all of us to 
work together and, if possible, arrive on 
common ground in the solution of many of 
the questions created by this order. A 
uniformity of unanimous 
agreement as to certain important funda- 


action and a 
mentals will go a long way toward solving 
some of our problems.” 

Following Mr. Bohn’s address a number 
of questions were asked and the chair in- 
Fer- 
guson, manager of the Mankato (Minn.) 
Citizens Telephone Co., said he believed 
that telephone companies have a difficult 


vited a general discussion. P. M. 
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job on hand in meeting the requirements 
of the commission as to depreciation, espe- 
cially with regard to breaking down the 
depreciation reserve into primary accounts 
in order to keep a record showing the 
amounts of reserve applicable to each 
account. 

He said he believed the companies would 
be able to meet the situation with the help 
of the telephone organizations, both state 
and national, but that it would take united 
effort to get the best results. 

Others who took part in the di cussion 
were C. E. Archer, of the Peninsul r Tele- 
phone Co., Tampa, Fla.; C. B. Russell, 
Columbus, Ohio; H. C. Todd, of the 
Hanamo Telephone Co. of Marysville, 
Mo.; W. A. Frame, Leesburg, Fla.; Geo. 
X. Cannon of Freeport, Ill, and Walter 
Gallon of Antigo, Wis. 

Mr. Gallon drew a burst of a plause 
during his characteristic speech w 7 he 
said that telephone companies whic “iave 
honestly tried to do a good job o_ erv- 
ing the public, had nothing to fear from 
the depreciation order. He attackc1 the 
regulatory commissions—particularly - the 
one in his own state, Wisconsin—which he 
said manifested very little common sense in 
their dealings with service companies. 

So far as depreciation accounting goes, 
Mr. Gallon thought it was impossible to 
arrive at a percentage unit that would 
always accurately determine the service life 
of the property. For instance, he _ re- 
marked, his company has a reserve of 4.25 
per cent. The other day his line foreman 
asked him if this meant that the life of a 
pole was in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 
years. Mr. Gallon told him that it did, 
whereupon his foreman scornfully said that 
there must be something wrong somewhere 
in the system because he had some poles 
that had been in ervice 30 years and were 
as good as ever, \ nile other poles that had 
only been in five »r six years were now 
absolutely worthl: 's. 

Another point made by Mr. Gallon was 
that depreciation methods will not work 
out with regard to insurance. He cited a 
case recently in Wisconsin of a company 
losing a switchboard by fire. The switch- 
board had been rendering adequate and 
efficient service and the company should 
have been able to collect the face value of 
the policy but the insurance company ob- 
jected to such a_ settlement 
company’s depreciation account covering 
the switchboard showed that the equip- 
ment had no value. 

It is cases like these, Mr. Gallon said, 
that show there is a lot of “bunk” in de- 
preciation methods. In the case described, 
the telephone company finally got an ad- 
justment with the insurance company but 
did not realize its just due, because the re- 
serves showed that the switchboard had 
been charged off in past years. 

F. A. Barnes, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the bureau of accounts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, made a 


because the 
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brief address to the conference in which 
he said that the matter wa; 
in a practical rath~ 
and he expressed « t all ch 
difficulties would be overcume aid the new 
order would event ally work out to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

Mr. Archer then read a paper showing 
the classification of the various items an 
how they are handled under the new order. 
He brought out the fact that the national 
association will bring out a revised hand- 
book of instructions that will prove useful 
to the companies in setting up their ac- 
counts when making their reports. 

In closing the conference President Mac- 
Kinnon said it was the purpose of the 
association during the coming year to hold 
conferei ‘es with* the companies and the 
regulatory commissions in each state, to 


be andled 






tical Way 


assist the companies in preparing for the 
order which becomes effective January 1 


1933. 


’ 


H¢ vised companies to go slowly and 
cauty. ly, and assured them that there 
wi 3"1. great need for haste at the present 
tim:. He believed that, with the proper 
coo dination of all the factors involved, 


the »roblem of handling the new deprecia- 
tion, system would be successfully dealt 
with. 

> amnduatitinnia 
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Long Distance Telephone Improve- 


ments in New Zealand. 

The chief postmaster recently advised, 
aceording to United States Trade Commis- 
sioner Julian B. Foster, Wellington, New 
Zealand, that as > result of the installa- 
tion of voice equency amplifiers at 
Christchur F rimars, New Zealand, 
communic tio 2tween Wellington and 
Dunedin has been improved to a marked 
degree. It is now possible to provide con- 
tinuous telephone communication between 
Wellington and Invercargill. 

With the installation of additional ap- 
paratus at Christchurch and Timaru, and 
at other points, it is now possible to pro- 
vide facilities for continuous intercommu- 
nication between all the important centers 
in New Zealand. Communication between 
all exchanges can not yet be provided, but 
with further improvements which are still 
being made and those which are contem- 
plated, it will be possible to bring all ex- 
changes, except those remotely situated, 
into telephone communication with each 
other. 

The initial installment, in New Zealand, 
of carrier current equipment comprises 
three single channel systems for use be- 
tween Auckland and Hamilton; a three- 
channel system for use between Hamilton 
and Palmerston North, which will provide 
a single channel between Hamilton 
Palmerston North; two channels between 
Wellington and Auckland; and a single 
channel system to supplement the South 
Island land line section of the Wellington- 
Christchurch telephone circuit. 


and 
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Columbia Gray Labels are long-lived 
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telephone batteries 


SCIENTIFIC tests as well as every-day use in thou- 
sands of telephone circuits prove that Columbia Gray 
Label Telephone Batteries have the stuff telephone 
men want. 

They are constructed especially for telephone use. 
They last longer than any other telephone battery . . . 
two and three times as long as some competitive 
makes... and always respond with a healthy, vigor- 
ous discharge of current. 








aac mann Reo STeLae | The difference is in the making of the battery. 
7 The zine can of which Columbia Gray Labels are 
. A 2 made is not punched and stretched. Instead it is 





wee cy 4 made of rolled sheet zine to which the bottom is 
RY CE by soldered. This makes for uniform thickness and does 
. oma not permit thin, tender spots which open up and 
aN TE LEP we allow moisture to leak out. 
Ss ERVIC we 4 In other ways, too, Columbia Gray Labels are pro- 
le ” tected against the chief foe of long battery-life — 
“ty cell combini 


hydrogen. They contain an internal and effective 

chemical which absorbs hydrogen, thereby resisting 

PLY and service Mee. polarization — the gathering of hydrogen bubbles 

Oc. deg ie Te at around the negative pole. This is what gives them 
ie pin * their quick recuperative power. 
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i 1 2 © Pow _ww rani . Look at the battery-life curves in the graph. It is 
} el efficiency, 4: the most convincing argument as to why Columbia 
i bo ng life he 4 Gray Labe Telephone Batteries should be used in 
; Slife for telepngae 
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AL CARBON NATIO AL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


umiror =| 4 . General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
. . IDE & CARBO” > i Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco 


a York - sANT® ‘ Unit of Union Carbide | © 
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Telephone fpatteries 


—they last longer 





Day’s Life on Standard Light Intermittent Test is expressed in percentages 
based on Columbia Gray Label as 100%. The Eveready Long Life battery 








shows 118% or plus service, but also carries a higher price. 








When communicating with National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 











Handling Present Situation in Kansas 


Kansas Farmer, Confronted With Abundant Crops But Prices Below Cost of 
Production, Determined to Make Some One Else Help Carry Load—Kan- 
sas Association's Methods in Handling Situation—Other Valuable Suggestions 


By A. R. MacKinnon, 


Secretary, Kansas Telephone Association, Topeka, Kans. 


Ours is a strictly rural problem; it is 
more a problem of the Independent tele- 
phone man than a Bell problem, for the 
Bell serves only about one-tenth of the 
farmers in Kansas and the Independents 
serve nine-tenths. We are blessed with one 
fact. It is that the Kansas farmer is not 
what you would call a poor farmer. He 
is intelligent, has no radical tendencies, and 
year in and year out, he can usually show a 
profit from his farm. 

Kansas, as you know, is a large state, 
400 miles long and 200 miles wide, with 
different crop conditions in different sec- 
tions, making it necessary for us to meet 
and pacify several different types of farm- 
ers. The east one-third of the state is a 
rich section like the entire state of Iowa, 
while the west two-thirds is what is known 
as the “short grass” country and is lim- 
ited as to the kind of crops raised. This 
is the great wheat country. 

Crops in the state as a whole were abun- 
dant this year, and prices were below cost 
of production. This condition has caught 
the farmer with mortgage interest and 
principal due, payments on machinery due, 
and taxes due, without any cash to meet 
these payments. He is disgusted with 
himself, his neighbor, his townspeople and 
everybody in ‘general, and has made up his 
mind to make someone else help carry the 
load. He does not care who suffers under 
his demands, so long as everybody suffers. 


Misery loves company and he feels that 
he is Misery personified. At a meeting 
that I attended, where I was trying to sell 
the telephone side of the situation, the 
farmers interrupted me and in plain Eng- 
lish said: “We do not give a damn whether 
the telephone company is making money or 
losing money. All we know is that wheat 
is down and the telephone rates must come 
down to our level.” 

At a regular hearing conducted by the 
Kansas Public Commission the 
farmers said that they were not interested 
in whether the company’s preferred stock- 
holders dividends or not. The 
company attorney pointed out that Widow 
Jones in their town was' absolutely depend- 
ent upon these dividends for her living, and 
asked these farmers if they cared whether 
she starved or not. They answered: “No, 
we do not care. We are looking after our- 
selves.” Can you argue with people with 
such a warped viewpoint of life? 

The farmer has made up his mind that 
he has been slaving to pay taxes and build 


Service 


received 


up other people’s businesses without pro- 
tecting his own interest, for one low price 
year throws him into bankruptcy. You 
cannot blame him very much. He is a 
different farmer than he was one year ago, 
and he has joined with his neighbors in a 
social revolution to change conditions. He 
is on the right track, although he is bark-_ 
ing up the wrong tree when picking on’ 

















“We Feel,’’ Said Secretary MacKinnon in 
Address Before Meeting of State Associa-— 
ticn Executives, ‘‘That We Are Sitting on 
a Box of Dynamite and Trying to Stamp 
Out the Fuse, But We Have Great Hopes.” 


telephone companies. We think that we are 
all alone, but we are not. He has stiffened 
his backbone and told the banker to “go 
to grass.” 

He is holding his wheat for a higher 
price and laughing at the banker when the 
latter tells him that he must sell his wheat 
and pay his interest. The banker is wor- 
ried, for he knows that the banks cannot 
foreclose on the entire state of Kansas. 

This same condition applies to Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas and part of Missouri. 
The farm machinery dealers are holding 
the sack also, for no payments are being 
made—and woe be unto the man who tries 
to reclaim a tractor. 

The farmers have told the government 
that taxes must come down, land values be 
decreased, and radical slashes be made in 
salaries and personnel. Demands are be- 
ing made to reduce the number of coun- 
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ties in Kansas from 105 to about 45, with 
the resulting lopping off of overhead. The 
farmers are advocating the substitution of 
a sales tax for all taxes. The politicians 
are worried sick, for they can see their 
machine tumbling, and they are either keep- 
ing quiet or climbing onto the band wagon. 

As far as the telephone companies are 
concerned, the farmers are not complain- 
ing about service, but are asking for a 
50-cent reduction. They have 50 cents in 
mind—and no matter what the rate is, they 
want a reduction of 50 cents. We honestly 
believe that if the rates were $4.00 per 
month, the farmers would be perfectly 
satisfied with $3.50 per month. 

They do not think about the reasonable- 
ness of the rate as it is, or the value of 
the service received, but only of a 50-cent 
reduction. One peculiarity about these de- 
mands is that they almost always come 
The 
down, rusty-wire exchange is not having 
much trouble, even though the rate is the 
same as that of the good-service exchange. 


from good-service exchanges. run- 


I have spent quite a little time explain- 
ing this condition so that you will under- 
stand that the farmer today is a man shy 
of cash, with a 50-cent telephone complex: 
with the hair on his neck rising, with a 
stiffening injection in his spine, and with 
a new determination to change conditions 
generally so that he can benefit and reap 
the harvest of his efforts. When you 
think all this over, you cannot help siding 
in with him a little, no matter how hard- 
boiled you may be. We, of Kansas, hon- 
estly feel that this is a healthy revolution 

The question is, how are the telephone 
companies these demands, and 
what is the association doing to help? 

The first thing we are doing is to pre- 
sent a united front, and you can rest as- 
sured that anything you may receive over 
my signature has the approval of the 
entire industry in Kansas being 
issued. We are backing up every company, 
no matter how small, and. the larger com- 
panies are ready at any time to send mem 
anywhere to help check an attack. If a 
company wavers, we bring pressure from 
so many angles that the officers change 
their minds and dig in again. 

We are carrying on a systemati 
of education for newspapers, chambers 0! 
commerce, banks, subscribers and_politi- 
cians, giving them facts and warning them 
to lay off of us and not try to load taxes 
onto our properties and force rate recduc- 
tions for the supposed benefit of the 
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Matthews Guy Guard consists 
of only one metal piece... 
..- No other parts! 


The Matthews Guard is all one piece and its installation 
requires no U-bolts, set-screws or other parts. Any one of 
the guy clamp bolts will make the attachment secure and the 
guard at once becomes an integral part of the guy. 


The Matthews Guard is quickly installed from the ground, 
from either the right or left side of the guy. There are several 
places where the guard may be attached to the guy clamp— 
a feature which permits the installation to be adjusted so the 
eye of the anchor rod will rest in the deep part of the guard. 
This flexibility also takes care of protruding anchor rods. 


Matthews Guy Guards nest 70% one within the other. This 
nesting feature saves 14% to 24% on freight rates and also 
Saves space in store rooms and on line trucks. W. N. Matthews 
Corporation, Engineers and Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 
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When communicating with W. N. Matthews Corp., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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farmer. So far our results have been very 
satisfactory. 

We are cooperating with the commission 
in preventing petitions developing into off- 
cial hearings. We do this by direct con- 
tact with the attorneys for these complain- 
ants, or with the complainants themselves, 
through letters from the association and 
personal interviews by representatives of 
neighboring companies. We have been 
successful and only five cases have been 
set for hearing. 

The association is united in urging every 
telephone company to lay the cards on the 
table and tell the story to their subscribers. 
We prepared our last bulletin, No. 21, for 
the sole purpose of putting facts into the 
hands of the telephone companies as am- 
munition for exploding false impressions. 
Twenty thousand of these bulletins are 
now in the hands of our subscribers, and 
we have noticed a marked improvement in 
the feeling toward telephone companies 
during the past 30 days. This bulletin in- 
terested the bankers, and the Kansas Bank- 
ers’ Association asked for 1,000 copies to 
send to its member banks. 

The association is keeping its ear to the 
ground in the hopes of forestalling any 
anti-telephone movement. We are gather- 
ing different experiences together and tell- 
ing the companies about the best ways to 
handle situations. I have driven 12,000 
miles this summer and fall, keeping in 
touch with meeting with 
iarmers. 

The real job of pacifying belongs to the 
company itself. The general plan fol- 
lowed is to “cry on the subscriber’s shoul- 
der.” Sympathize with him, agree with 
him that there is something wrong in the 
prices received by the producer and that 
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paid by the consumer, go over his troubles, 
talking about taxes, public waste, etc., but 
be careful not to talk about his personal 
waste. 

Cry on his shoulder until he feels that 
you understand him, and then show him 
that you are a victim of the same system. 
He will listen and you can show costs, 
taxes and income, and end by asking him 
to help you relieve your condition. He 
feels a great deal better if you use this 
method, and the experience of many com- 
panies has taught us that he will help 
quiet down rate reduction demands. 

Most of the companies are being lenient 
in regard to collections and not rigidly 
adhering to legal collection rules. Some of 
the companies are not irritating the farmer 
by sending bills, and their collections are 
holding up well. Others are going even 
farther in this willingness to help and are 
using hardup farmers in rebuilding rural 
lines or trimming trees or hedge and cred- 
iting this labor against telephone rentals. 
One company with 800 telephones is using 
this method and has only lost four tele- 
phones and has no dissatisfaction or 
complaints. 

Some men had the bright idea of accept- 
ing wheat at 50 cents per bushel in pay- 
ment of telephone rentals. The farmer 
thought that there was something behind 
this generosity and was afraid that the tele- 
phone man had some inside informaion 
and was going to make a lot of money off 
of his wheat, so did not come forward 
very rapidly except in a few places. It 
also created the question: “If he can give 
us two prices for our wheat, why can he 
not accept one-half as much cash for tele- 
phone rental?” That is a fair question 
and a hard one to answer. 
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The association is urging that companies 
take advantage of this lull in preparing for 
the future by planning properly and well, 
We are urging valuations and proper ac- 
counting systems, taking care of proper 
salaries. We are urging the consolidation 
of rural grounded lines when subscribers 
remove telephones, so as to prepare for 
metallic circuits later on. We are urging 
every one to get down on their marks, 
ready for the starting gun of good times. 

At our district meetings we are showing 
employes that the companies cannot change 
the cost of supplies, or lower taxes, and 
that the only means the companies have is 
to lower wages. We tell them that the 
companies realize that their wages are too 
low now compared with other industries 
requiring the same ability and efficiency 
and that we are fighting to maintain these 
salaries, so as to have a basis for future 
adjustment upward. 

We are telling them that each one is 
working in his or her own interest when 
he corrects wrong impressions in sub- 
scribers’ minds by explaining the true facts 
as to telephone operation. We are telling 
them not to leave the job of maintaining 
salaries to the boss but to get busy and 
protect their own pay envelopes by talking 
at every opportunity. 

Taking the state as a whole the tele- 
phone man’s motto is: “Sit still, cry on 
their shoulders, and prepare 
times.” 

The title of this paper is “How Are We 
Handling the Present Situation?” To be 
frank with you we do not know. We feel 
that we are sitting on a box of dynamite 
trying to stamp out the fuse, but we have 
great hopes and are keeping our fingers 
crossed. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearing in St. Paul, Minn., on 
Tri-State Company Investigation. 
On December 1 the Minnesota Railroad 

& Warehouse Commission will hold a hear- 

ing in the state capitol building in St. Paul, 

Minn., on the matter of the investigation 

for the reduction of telephone rates of the 

| anton Telephone & Telegraph Co. This 
matter has been under consideration for 
months. 
The hearing will be open to any inter- 
ested municipalities and citizens in the state 
of Minnesota as well as the city of St. Paul. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 


September 23: Order approving agree- 
ment between Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Railway Co. and 4 C Telephone Co. rela- 
tive to maintenance and operation of a 
telephone line with necessary poles and ap- 
purtenances over the right of way of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co. 
at the town of Cissna Park. 

September 30: Order approved author- 
izing the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 
sell and the Streator Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase, certain telephone toll property, for- 
merly part of the Illinois Bell’s Streator- 
Pontiac toll lead, for a consideration of 
approximately $2,500 upon conditions set 
forth in the order. 

October 6: Orders approving traffic 
agreements between the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. and the Champaign 
County Telephone Co., the Cooksville Tele- 
phone Co. and the La Harpe Telephone 
Co. covering the connection of toll lines. 

October 7: Order approved authorizing 
the Northwestern Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase and acquire the properties of the 
North West Telephone Co. and the Ste- 


phen County Telephone Co. located _ in 
Freeport and Orangeville and_ vicinities, 
and throughout the counties of Jo Davies, 
Ogle and Whiteside, respectively. _ 

The Northwestern Telephone Co. was 
also granted a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to operate the properties and 
authority to execute its deed of trust to 
the State Bank of Freeport, trustee; also 
authority to issue $900,000 of its capital 
stock and $441,965 of its first mortgage 
bonds. 

October 7: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed Ist revised sheet 1A to 
I. C. C. 1 revised map showing extension 
of the initial rate area boundary to the 
Edgemont telephone exchange effective 
October 26. 

October 7: Illinois Bell Telephone Co.'s 
advice No. 299, I. C. C. 2, original sheet 
31, supplement to toll rate and route guide, 
filed containing complete list of all addi- 
tions, changes and corrections in the list- 

(Please turn to page 60.) 
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@ Weston Rectifier type A. C. Voltmeters make 
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transmission testing reliable, simple, inexpensive. | OUTPUT METER 
@ Used with a 1,000 cycle Oscillator and a . ea 45 
variable resistance, they determine circuit and equip- \ \)\ wowioss 


ment losses, circuit impedance and transmission 
efficiency in subscribers’ sets. Easy and handy to 
use. Less expensive, more rugged equipment. 


@ Made in two styles. Weston Rectifier type 
Model 301—3'% inch instrument for flush panel mount- 
ing. Model 571 —a multi-range portable instrument. 
Both measure voice frequency voltages directly. 


@ Rugged, pocket-size, low in cost, Weston 
Rectifier type instruments fill a practical need in 
central office and plant maintenance in the small 
company. 





MODEL 571 — Portable 5 range Rectifier type Volt- 
meter. Light, handy, compact. 


@ Detailed information and circuits showing how 
these instruments can simplify transmission test- 
ing, gladly sent FREE on request. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


576 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


ee 









PAT. MO. 1,746,935 - 
APPROX. 1000 OHMS PER VOLT 


RICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. HEWARK, H)..US.A 





MODEL 301—Rectifier 
type Voltmeter. For flush 
panel mounting. 





When communicating with Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, please mention TELEPHONY, 





The exhibits at the national convention 
of the Independent telephone industry, 
held this week at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
Chicago, were unusually interesting and 
attracted great attention from convention 
visitors. 

A predominating note of the exhibits 
was their colorful attractiveness, and this 
idea of color extended into the equipment 
itself, particularly in the various kinds of 
telephone instruments for subscribers’ use. 

The convention visitors took full advan- 
tage of the opportunity of inspecting the 
new developments in equipment and mate- 
rials and of learning their good features. 
From the time the exhibit hall opened in 
the mornigg until its close in the late after- 
noon, thé various exhibits were thronged 
with telephone people who desired specific 
information for present or future use. 

All in all, the exhibitors were greatly 
pleased with the results of the 1931 na- 
tional convention of the 
industry. 


Independent 
Those exhibiting and the features of 
their exhibits follow: 

Addressogtaph Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
featured in its exhibit the new addresso- 
graph especially adapted for telephone com- 
panies, the Class 3700 model, which prints 
complete bills and addresses them in one 
operation. This machine was in almost 
continuous operation throughout the con- 
vention printing complete forms and dem- 
onstrating its application for 
companies. 


telephone 


In addition the company featured several 
different models of  electrically-operated 
and hand-operated addressographs for 
handling and data writing work. 
Among the electrically-operated machines 
was the No. 1100 intermediate model which 
the company claims is especially adapted 


name 


for the needs of telephone companies which 
have too much work for a hand machine 
but not enough to justify the larger elec- 
tric model. 

Also on was the keyboard 
Graphotype for embossing metal addresso- 
graph plates. This is 


exhibit 


claimed to be a 
speedy machine with a standard typewriter 
keyboard which increases the speed of 
printing forms from 30 to 50 per cent over 
other models of electrically - operated 
Graphotypes. 

In conjunction with the addressograph 
there was a display of standard multigraph 
equipment for printing all kinds of tele- 
phone forms; also a small multigraph fold- 
ing machine. The multigraph exhibit was 
in charge of F. M. Boughton, Jr., of the 
Chicago office. 


The display of hand-operated and elec- 
trically-operated Graphotypes included ma- 
chines to meet the requirements of every 
size company—both small and large com- 
panies as well as the intermediate Grapho- 





Interesting Exhibits at Convention 


type for use of the in-between companies. 
Chas. Welford, special telephone repre- 
sentative from Cleveland and New York, 
was in charge of the exhibit. He was 
assisted by various employes of the Chi- 
cago branch office including W. A. Wike, 
branch manager, and O. M. Caleson. 
American Electric Co., Inc., Chicago, 
presented a comprehensive exhibit of tele- 
phone switchboards, switchboard parts, 
testing equipment materials, tools and sup- 
plies, illustrating the company’s complete 
service both as manufacturers of telephone 
equipment and also as distributor of prod- 
ducts required in the construction 
maintenance of telephone properties. 
In accordance with an established cus- 
tom the company joined with Automatic 
Electric Inc. in fitting out a lounge where 
visitors could relax. The entire exhibit 
and lounge was decorated in gold and black 
to form an effective background for the 


and 


many products which were shown. 

It has been the policy of the American 
company to feature one particular product 
among the new developments and this year 
particular emphasis was given to the new 
monotype drop wire. The company’s engi- 
neers make many claims for the new wire, 
among which are that it has “a stronger 
conductor, a and an im- 
To illustrate how the 
various qualities of drop wire are deter- 
mined, company engineers exhibited the de- 
vices used in physical and chemical tests. 


heavier braid, 
proved insulation.” 


Among these were an oxygen bomb for 
pressure test, an oven for heat test, and a 


special machine for determining tensile 
strength. It was stated that 48 hours of 
testing drop wire with these units was 


equivalent to approximately three years of 
line service. A. R. Lassell, of the research 
division of the General Cable Corp., was 
in charge and gave many interesting dem- 
onstrations to telephone visitors. 

The monotype community switchboard, 
which was first introduced at last year’s 
national convention, was represented in this 
year’s exhibit by a one-position and a two- 
position switchboards. As a special feature, 
the two-position unit was equipped with 
convertible circuits to demonstrate how the 
operating company can retain magneto 
service for individual lines when desired. 
The associated power units, on which were 
mounted ringing machines, switches, fuses, 
batteries and converters, were also shown. 

A brilliantly-lighted cabinet displayed the 
complete line of American Electric tele- 
phones with the colored monophones add- 
ing color to the exhibit. A new wall-type 
monophone with a five-bar generator was 
shown. It was said that this instrument 
is especially designed for heavily-loaded 
rural lines. Telephone switching keys, to- 
gether with switchboard parts, were also 
displayed. 
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Other shown included _ th 
monotype P. B. X., the monotype cordless. 
together with testing equipment and _ port- 
able telephones used by railroads and allied 
communication lines. 

Those of the company’s executive staff 
in attendance were: W. F. Benoist, presi- 
dent; J. E. Fisher, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; R. W. Siemund, general 
sales manager: H. A. White, manager of 
the Kansas City branch, and E. Tubbs, 
auditor. 

The sales organization was represented 
by R. G. Faulhaber, J. Campbell, P. L. 
Picot, G. O. Wilson, V. A. Moscow and 
E. M. Brown. 

Automatic Electric 
manufacturer of 


products 


Inc., Chicago, 
Strowger automatic dial 
telephone equipment, had a comprehensive 
display of the developments in 
Strowger automatic equipment as well as 
many items of auxiliary equipment de- 


newest 


signed to supplement and expand regular 
telephone service. 

Strowger automatic equipment designed 
to fit the needs of small exchanges was 
typified in the type 51 equipment shown. 


This type of equipment uses _ sectional 
mounting, which allows practically any 


available floor space to be utilized, and per- 
mits expansion to be accomplished by add- 
ing sections, like a sectional bookcase, as 
increasing traffic necessitates. 

This type of equipment, operated on an 
unattended basis, is stated to have been put 
into service by many companies this year, 
partially because business conditions have 
necessitated every small exchange to bh 
put on a paying basis; and also because 
these unat- 


recently-developed, Strowger 


tended dial units are claimed to be espe- 
cially adapted for furnishing modern 24- 
hour service to small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. 

Toll and information calls for such small 
unattended exchanges are handled at the 
This 
exhibit was in operation, and _ interested 
parties were able to dial calls through the 
equipment and study its action. 

The new type 31 Strowger P-A-X was 
on display and in operation, being con- 


most convenient attended exchange. 


nected into the type 51 central office eX- 
change equipment in the same way that it 
would actually be in the field. The type 
31 P-A-X is of especial interest to tele- 
phone companies, as it provides automatic 
intercommunicating service and in-and-out 
trunk service without an attendant 
With it, incoming calls can be answered 
and transferred at any local telephone, 4 
two or. three “flip” key arrangement being 
provided at the base of each monophone 
for this purpose. It is claimed to be pat- 
ticularly adaptable to the smaller business 
offices and to the larger residenc« and 
estates, and offers a suggestion to telephone 
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Paper pulp insulation! 


Western Electric takes another 
stride in cable making... 


Here’s a revolutionary step in telephone than a year Western Electric’s introduc- 
cable making .. . a new Western Electric tion of cable that can be laid directly in 
process that marks a distinct advance... the ground—an invaluable feature under 
direct application of wood pulp to the many conditions. 
conductors. For full data regarding Western Elec- 





For a generation, telephone cable tric cable made by the new process, 


conductors have been insulated get in touch with the nearest office 
with a narrow ribbon of paper. of the distributor, Graybar Electric 


Company. There 


Now the paper insulation is applied 





directly to the wire while it passes through are 76 of these 
an ingenious paper making machine. In offices in different 
this way a continuous sleeve of pulp paper cities throughout 
is formed. the country. There 
This innovation follows by littke more __ is one near you. 

















Western Electric 


LEAD COVERED CABLE AND TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
Distributed by 











Tape Armored Cable laid 
directly in ground GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 


CRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y., Offices in 76 Principal Cities 


—_— 





When communicating with Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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companies in the way of additional serv- 
ices to sell the public. 

A smaller type of P-A-X was also 
shown. This was the type 32 P-A-X, a 
common talking telephone system arranged 
for answering trunk calls and transferring 
them by means of a buzzer signal con- 
trolled by the dial. This is said to be a 
simple and economical, yet highly practical, 
system for small offices, garages, etc. It 
was connected to the type 51 central office 
equipment, so that its operation could 
easily be shown. 

In addition, a standard type 25 Strowger 
P-A-X was on exhibit. This type of 
P-A-X had the new sectional mounting 
and framework, and presented a neat ap- 
pearance. It utilizes an attendant’s cabi- 
net, has a capacity of 50 lines with seven 
trunks to the central office. 

The recently announced telephone call 
recorder for dial exchanges attracted con- 
siderable attention. It is a thoroughly 
tested device whereby telephone calls to 
an absent party are automatically regis- 
tered on this instrument connected to his 
telephone. Upon returning, he merely has 
to run through the recording tape to find 
who has called in his absence and their 
telephone number. 

This display was connected to the type 


51 central office equipment so that its 
operation could be tried by interested 
parties. 


A tube-type battery eliminator, or A.C- 
D.C. supply unit, was also on display. This 
small and compact device is available in 
It is said to be particularly 
adapted as a power source for small ex- 
changes whose power requirements are not 
sufficient to necessitate the use of a motor- 
generator set. 

An attractive feature of the exhibit was 
the beautiful display of monophones, not 
only in the customary black finish, but also 
in many different colors and pastel shades, 
with both chromium and gold plating for 
the metal parts. A new “two-way” tele- 
phone of the monophone type 


various sizes. 


was also 
shown, equipped to answer two connected 
telephone lines. 

The Strowger fire alarm system was 
shown as a “working” exhibit, having a 
central office and two engine-house alarm 
boards on display and in operation. This 
fire alarm system, using new, “fool-proof” 
circuits, attracted attention. 
Police supervisory equipment, including 
communication and signaling apparatus for 
municipalities, etc., was shown. 

Strowger railway equipment was fea- 
tured as of growing importance in railway 
communication and signaling. Various 
types of line testing devices, as well as 
printer 


considerable 


selectors, signaling and_ telephon- 
ing devices especially designed for railway 
use, were exhibited. A special board of 
relays was also on display as the Strowger 
relay has been found to be useful in a num- 
ber of ways relating to remote control, 
circuit operation, etc. These relays were 
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all wired, and interested parties could study 
their actual operation by pushing buttons 
associated with their circuits. 

Representatives of the company were: 
W. F. Benoist, president; T. C. Thomp- 
son, vice-president and director of sales; 
T. G. Martin, vice-president and chief 
engineer and E. R. Neir, assistant chief 
engineer; L. A. DeBerard, sales manager ; 
L. L. Ruggles, R. H. Burfeind, Roy 
Owens, H. C. Smith, F. J. Truby, C. M. 
Sells and J. H. Watkins, of Columbus, 
sales engineers; A. C. Stratton, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; L. A. Cutshall, C. C. Moore, J. S. 
Miller, H. S. Williams and G. L. Petit- 
gout. 

L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
telephone directory advertising organiza- 
tion, had an extensive display of telephone 
directories, the advertising in which was 
sold by this organization. 

It was interesting to note from the dis- 
play showing the growth of its business 
that this organization, which started in 
1910 with one directory, has grown until 
it now covers over 2,500 cities and towns 
in 21 states, and includes many of the 
country’s most important telephone direc- 
tories. 

In the company’s home state, Ohio, it is 
also interesting to note that it is selling the 
advertising for 104 telephone directories 
going to 314 cities and towns in the state. 
This organization has specialized in tele- 
phone directory advertising only, thereby 
building up an efficient organization. Tele- 
phone companies for which it does busi- 
ness are relieved of all difficulties in con- 
nection with their directories. 

Great care is given to the selection and 
training of its salesmen with a careful 
consideration for the building and main- 
taining of good public relations. These 
men are employed the year round and are 
devoting their time exclusively to the sell- 
ing of telephone directory advertising. 

The attention and interest shown in the 
exhibit was ample proof that telephone 
directory advertising is a subject particu- 
larly important to telephone people all over 
the country. In addition to the directories 
for which it sells the advertising, L. M. 
Berry & Co. had in its exhibit a number 
of foreign directories. 

The following representatives of the 
company were present: Loren M. Berry, 
J. D. Wilfley, L. V. Stinson, J. H. Wehm- 
hoff, Jr., W. A. Steuer, and E. C. Hunt. 

Lynton T. Block Insurance Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was represented at its ex- 
hibit by W. B. Walker, in charge of field 
sales at the home office in St. Louis, and 
North Moore, manager of the Chicago 
branch office. 

“The insurance surveys displayed by this 
company seemed to hold unusual interest 
for many of the representatives from both 
large and small properties. These sur- 
veys showed at a glance the amount that 
it is claimed can be saved by placing in- 
surance through Lynton T. Block & Co., 
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who use specialized rates that are said to 
be considerably lower than the regular 
manual rates used by other insurance com- 
panies. 

The current year marks the 20th anni- 
versary of Lynton T. Block & Co., which 
specializes in writing casualty insurance 
for telephone properties. 

Bond Electric Corp., Jersey City, N. J, 
in conjunction with its Carbon Products 
division at Lancaster, Ohio, had in addi- 
tion to the usual exhibit of the well-known 
Victor telephone cells, a complete display 
of the various products manufactured by 
the company. 

Included in these products were the 
beautiful line of Bond electric clocks: 
Bond Flozon, which the company claims 
to be one of the finest anti-freeze solu- 
tions on the market; ‘flashlight batteries, 
flashlight cases and storage batteries. 

P. L. Francois was in attendance at the 
company’s booth together with H. B. Hile- 
man of the Lancaster, Ohio, plant. 

Burgess Pattery Co., Chicago, dis- 
played in its booth flashlight batteries and 
cases, No. 6 telephone batteries and lan- 
terns. 

Representatives of 
tendance were: R. J. 
ger; M. C. Badger, assistant sales mana- 
ger; F. J. Louden, A. C. Bowe, S. O. 
Vaughn, R. R. Bitler, N. H. Terwilliger, 
G. A. Gunderson. 

Churchill Cabinet Co., Chicago, sup- 


plied free telephone service to convention 


the company in at- 
Koehr, sales mana- 


attendants from one of its booths on dis- 
play. A uniformed 
tioned close by the booth to page those for 
The company 


messenger was Sta- 


whom calls were received. 
manufactures folding, swinging and reced- 
ing doors for telephone booths and a num- 
ber were on display in the various exhibits. 

Spencer Gullicksen, O. G. Gullicksen and 
C. Kolpak represented the company. 

Coffey System & Audit Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., had on display the regular 
Coffey accounting system together with 
forms for handling accounts through a 
central accounting department. Also on 
exhibit were the plant accounting forms 
which are being adopted by many of the 
larger Independent companies, generally. 
J. W. Coffey, president of the company, 
was in charge of the exhibit. 

Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, Ill. was 
represented by Mike Crowder, Herbert 
Woolley and J. W. Coffing, president. Its 
display included the Coffing temporary guy 
clamp for necking guy wires under heavy 
tension; two types of the Coffing hoist, 
model A and Model F, which are suitable 
for use by telephone, power and light com- 
construction and maintenance 
pulling guys, messengers, un- 


panies in 
work for 
derground cables, etc. 

Also on display were two types 0! the 
Coffing temporary crossarm and clamp— 


type 10-B used for straight lines or phan- , 


espe cially 
cor- 


tom circuits and type 10-C 
adapted for changing crossarms om 
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COFFING HOISTS 


“THE UNIVERSAL TOOLS” 


to 65 Ibs. 
F I'/p ton. 


Model A % ton. 

















Temporary Guy Clamp. For neck- 
ing guy wires under heavy tension. 
3 bolt clamp can be put in proper 


location without using hammer. 


Any of this equipment can be secured on 30 days trial. 


are being used by Telephone 
and Power and Light Companies 
in construction and maintenance 
work, for pulling guys, messen- 
gers, underground cables, laying 
water and gas mains, or wher- 
ever a lift or pull is needed. 


Sizes from 3% to 6 ton, wt. from 14 


Model 
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Jack 
pulling and straight- 


The ideal 


ening poles. It has 
tilt and swivel base. 
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electric 
light for poles, pipes, etc., in 
transit day or night. Can be 
easily attached or removed. Spring 
attached to chain so holder will 
not work loose. 


Flag, flag holders, and 


Catalogue containing full information will be sent on request. 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY, 313 East Van Buren St., Danville, Illinois 


COFFING TEMPORARY CROSSARM 
AND CLAMP 


They can be readily clamped to a pole above or between the cross- 
arms. For changing crossarms on corners or on pole lines. 
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Type 10-B used for straight lines or phantom circuits. 

















Type 10-C for changing crossarms on corners. 
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long-life. 


Because of the sound design and careful construction of 
Exide Chloride Batteries, they are noticeably free from 
trouble; furthermore, for the same reasons they require only 


4“ Buttons 


... Of pure lead firmly embedded in sturdy grids furnish 
the tremendous reserve power of Exide Chloride Batteries. 
It is these Manchester Positive plates with their buttons of 
reserve power together with the Box Negative plates that 
make this battery different from any other. 
sponsible for its absolute dependability and unusually 


a minimum of care and attention. 


Dependability .. . freedom from trouble... durability ... 
and economy—the four prime requisites of every telephone 


battery are built into every Exide Chloride battery. 


Exides stand the test of performance. 


moderate. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose. 


They are re- 


Their cost is 





A typical Exide Chloride 


cell so widely used 
in telephone service. 


Exide 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 





Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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ners; Coffing chain pole jack, which has 
tilt and swivel base; flag holders with 
spring attached to chain so holder will not 
work loose. 


Cook Electric Co., Chicago, in its 
products showed the results of progressive 
engineering. Refinements in design and 
materials offering better terminal and pro- 
tection facilities were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. An improved unprotected pole ca- 
ble terminal with hinge cover, one-pair 
lead cable pole protectors, and a house 
terminal that permits the use of paper ca- 
ble throughout a building were shown. 

Cook racks and central office protection 
and protected terminals well - known 
throughout the world were on display. 

Considerable interest was manifest in 
an unprotected terminal from a new metal, 
Everdur—a rustless metal that looks like 
pure copper. 

The exhibit was attended by George R. 
Folds, president; John F. Jaap, Chester 
Ruth, D. C. McKee, J. L. Baker, W. W. 
True. 

Curtin-Howe Corp., New York, N. Y., 
displayed methods of timber preservation 
including samples of ZMA treated poles, 
crossarms and lumber. Some of these 
specimens were painted, showing the paint- 
ability of ZMA° 

In addition to samples of material, there 
were also samples of the ZMA preservative 
solution, the dry metallic salts of ZMA, 
and literature on the subject. 


F. S. Shinn, western Chicago manager, 
was in attendance at the exhibit. 


Do/More Chair Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
displayed its new improved line of tele- 
phone operators’ chairs as well as an ex- 
tensive line of executive type of swivel 
arm-chairs in several new patterns for 
both men and women. There were also a 
number of models from the rest of the 
Do/More line which comprises 163 differ- 
ent styles of chairs. 

One of the main features of the exhibit 
was the newly-developed Form-Flex seat 
and back of the Do/More chairs which 
add materially to their comfort. This new 
improvement is another step forward in 
eliminating fatigue caused by incorrect sit- 
ting posture making for economies of time 
and effort in office and shop work, which 
is important to the employer and employe 
alike. 

Representatives of the company in at- 
tendance were: Frank L. Eldridge, H. B. 
Williams and W. J. Black. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Chicago, 
had on display various types of heavy duty 
storage batteries which embody improved 
features of design as well as improved 
methods in production of the parts that go 
into making up the battery proper. In ad- 
dition to these, the company featured an 
attractive display panel of the flasher box 
type using transparencies, showing the use 
of storage batteries in other services be- 
sides telephone. 
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Those in attendance at the exhibit were: 
J. A. Fitts, A. M. Ripley, A. E. Leifer- 
man, M. E. McCall, W. E. Dunn, and 
E. W. Vorlop. 

Everstick Anchor Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
showed in its exhibit the new three-way 
Everstick anchor, Blackburn double guy 
wire guard, boltless clamp features and 
other products. H. R. Knelson, V. L. 
Crawford, D. J. White and H. A. Schnitt- 
ker were the representatives of the com- 
pany in attendance at the booth. 

Fansteel Products Co., Inc., North 
Chicago, Ill, had an interesting booth 
containing many of the Fansteel rectifiers 
suitable for telephone work. Included 
were the type RA for small transmitter or 
booster batteries up to 14 volts at % am- 
pere or 12 volts at 34-ampere, and the new 
type CAB combination storage battery and 
trickle charger power units in four and 
eight-volt models for magneto transmitter 
battery or private telephone systems sup- 
ply. 

The type CB-1F noiseless charger for 
P. B. X., toll, magneto, or common bat- 
tery central office charging and several 
other chargers of various capacities were 
shown. Also on display was the Western 
Union standard Fansteel telegraph power 
unit type WU1A. This unit was adopted 
by Western Union three years ago for'’tele- 
graph work and contains the same rectifier 
as all Fansteel chargers for telephone and 
industrial work. 

Those representing the company were: 
C. G. Howard and A. F. Hibbeler. 

French Battery Co., Madison, Wis., 
represented by Frank L. Eldridge and W. 
A. Brannon, displayed all types of Ray- 
O-Vac dry batteries and flashlights. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the flashlights 
particularly adapted for use in the tele- 
phone field which incorporated the Ray-O- 
Vac rotomatic switch with its long life 
and replaceability feature. 

Other items on display included the Ray- 
O-Vac ranger light and the Ray-O-Vac 
electric lantern. A special industrial unit 
cell, designed to meet heavy service con- 
ditions of telephone and other industrial 
use, was also included. 

The feature of the exhibit was Ray-O- 
Vac telephone cells. The company claims 
that comparative laboratory tests and rec- 
ords of users have shown that these cells 
cannot be exceeded in service capacity. 

Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., 
displayed some of its equipment which 
was mounted on a S. P. A. Truck Corp. 
truck. The Highway equipment included 
the model HF body, model L-12-H winch, 
I.M pole derrick, collapsible power reel and 
towing hook. Those in attendance at the 
exhibit were W. S. Pedley, of the S. P. A. 
Corp., and E. L. Moorman and F. C. 
Gokey of the Highway company. 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Chicago, 
was represented by Thos G. Meinema and 
M. E. Gault. The company exhibited a 
line of ringing machines and miscellane- 
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ous telephone exchange equipment. The 
display featured the electromagnetic coup. 
ling which is used to keep the speed of 
harmonic system ringing machines cop. 
stant for multi-party ringing. 


J. K. Johnston, Indianapolis, Ind., jag 
an exhibit of appraisals, maps, etc. Ip 
connection with this there was a full dis- 
play of photographs and itineraries of the 
proposed Pioneer European tour in 1932. 


James R. Kearney Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo., displayed all types of guy anchors 
lox-round guy guards, guy clips, solderless 
connectors and non-chafing cable ring 
saddles. 

In the background of the booth were 
three illuminated views featuring _ the 
screw and 4-in-1 type anchors, solderless 
connectors, and guy guards and guy wire 
clips. These illuminated views enabled the 
company to stress the particular qualities 
of the products thus illustrated. 

Those in attendance at the booth were: 
James R. Kearney, Sr., of St. Louis; H. 
C. Fiske and N. E. Bigley of the Chicago 
office. Advance information was _ given 
out by Mr. Kearney to the effect that the 
company had recently taken over three 
manufacturing companies and an important 
announcement would follow in the near 
future. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Chicago, had an attractive exhibit with 
stone fences and palms separating it from 
the general convention hall. 


Modern furniture, colorful rugs, bright- 
hued decoratives, and soft lights gave the 
exhibit a cheerful and inviting aspect. In 
the background, a plastic white wall rose 
from the floor to the ceiling. Three arches, 
one of large massive proportions in the 
center, and two of smaller size at each 
end, led to the back area. 

Two attractively-lighted, window-like re- 
cesses in the wall held masterphones, dis- 
played in unusual settings with changing, 
colored lights playing upon them. A com- 
plete and extensive masterphone display. 
both manual and dial types, and a supply 
exhibit were located in the front portion of 
the exhibit. 

Through the archways in the rear was 4 
large exhibit of switchboards, power 
equipment, telephones, apparatus, and other 
telephone equipment. A 6-800 masterbuilt 
switchboard and a 12-1600 masterbuilt 
switchboard were completely wired so that 
visitors could see exactly how this new 
equipment operates. 

The Kellogg No. 1-A power unit was 
an item of considerable interest to tele- 
phone men from the smaller exchanges. 
This compact power supply unit furnishes 
ringing current for the smaller exchange 
at an extremely low cost. It is unusually 
compact and requires a very small moumt- 
ing space. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the entire exhibit was the collection of 
photographs of the U. S. S. Akron, the 
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operation. 
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WIRES AND CABLES 
of Every Description 


= OR any type of wire or cable used in 
Telephone, Telegraph or Power work— 
get in touch with "Phillips. 


This company can supply you with any 
size, any grade or any type of wire or cable, 
either bare or insulated to suit your re- 
quirements. 


Deliveries from this company are unus- 
ually prompt, due to the large stocks 
which are maintained at each of our 
branches, and their location at strategic 
points for quick shipment to any place in 


Canada. 


Besides this you have the cooperation of 
a staff of experts in wire and cable manu- 
facture, trained to value quality above all 
else—backed by a firm which has been in 
this one business for over forty years. 
Write for prices. 


We are manufacturers of — 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 
Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 
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world’s largest airship, showing the Kel- 
logg telephone equipment that was used in 
it. The Kellogg company stated it de- 
signed, manufactured and installed the 
complete telephone system aboard the gi- 
gantic U. S. S. Akron including a special 
switchboard, telephones, cable and all ac- 
cessory equipment necessary to complete 
the “world’s largest flying telephone ex- 
change.” 

One group of these photographs pic- 
tured the various stages of construction 
of the airship including several views of 
the mammoth deck. Another group shows 
the special switchboard and telephones and 
their installation. The company stated that 
numerous comments were made by con- 
vention visitors regarding this greatest of 
all airships and the part Kellogg played 
in contributing to the successful completion 
of this airship. 

Advertising literature with many sug- 
gestions and new ideas on all types of 
telephone equipment was available at the 
exhibit. The booklet on “New Business 
Campaign” was displayed and brought in- 
teresting inquiries. Telephone men at this 
particular time are quite eager to learn 
more about how business, profits and sub- 
scribers’ good-will could be increased. 

Representatives from the Chicago office 
in attendance at the convention were: G. A. 
Yanochowski, president; H. E. Billington, 
general sales manager; H. D. Hurlbut; 
S. A. Mounteer, manager of the eastern 
division; R. B. Miles, manager of the 
western division; A. Parlett, Jr. J. T. 
Walker and W. R. Penner, of the switch- 
board sales department; M. A. Bellion, 
supply sales manager; C. H. Reese, A. D. 
Boal, W. Christopher, W. Raschke, R. K. 
Smith, G. R. Eaton, R. C. Krueger, adver- 
tising manager; C. Ruge, H. O. Schmidt, 
M. Engstrom and Miss G. E. Bloedel. 

Field engineers, district managers and 
state representatives present were: H. W. 
Hogue, Jay Houghtaling, E. F. Wood- 
ward, H. M. Stewart, A. B. Pogue, F. B. 
Knefel, H. A. Arth, D. B. Corman, W. R. 
Kimmel, H. A. Seamark, J. L. Trevillion, 
E. R. Sears and R. L. Thomas. 

Kester Solder Co., Chicago, with 
branch offices in Newark, N. J., and Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, had an exhibit con- 
sisting of the Kester line of solders in both 
cored and solid forms. Of particular in- 
terest to telephone men was the Kester 
acid core solder for the protection of con- 
nections on aerial lines. 

Representatives of the company in at- 
tendance at the exhibit were: P. C. Rip- 
ley, research engineer; C. L. Barber, J. H. 
Humble and J. A. Reitzel. 

Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl., in 
addition to the regular line of magneto 
and common battery telephone equipment, 
had on display an all-relay automatic CAX 
switchboard designed for the small ex- 
change but which can be expanded to units 
of 1,000 lines. The exhibit showed only 
a single bay of this equipment which rep- 
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resented only a factory test panel and was 
not typical of the complete design. This 
equipment is available in two styles. 

One style consists of steel cabinets hav- 
ing relays mounted on framework within 
the cabinet; the other type consists of a 
steel framework having the relays covered 
with glass-faced dustproof covers and the 
rear enclosed in steel panels. The com- 
pany claims either style is dustproof. 

The exhibit also included a new style 
of community type common battery switch- 
board. Besides the usual gate-carrying 
cord circuit apparatus on the switchboard, 
a separate line relay gate is provided at 
the left side which is covered by a lift- 
off case. As both the cord and line relay 
gates are capable of being swung 90 de- 
grees, all of the relay equipment is easily 
accessible. The fuse panel is mounted 
beneath the line relay gate under the lift- 
off cover. , 

A feature of the exhibit was the new 
type enclosed gong common battery wall 
telephone which has been designed with 
the idea of making all parts accessible. It 
is said that any one part may be removed 
without disturbing any other part of the 
equipment. The induction coil and receiv- 
ers have been engineered to new low losses 
and represent an improvement over equip- 
ment previously offered. 

Those in attendance at the exhibit were: 
O. M. Leich, president; A. C. Reid, sales 
manager; A. J. Duval and Don Young. 

Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, was 
represented by J. M. Lenz, P. C. Lenz and 
H. F. Racine. The company had a com- 
plete line of cords, cables and wires, in- 
cluding samples of its moisture-proof and 
waterproof type cords, telephone and 
switchboard cords for all makes of equip- 
ment as well as silk and cotton insulated 
cables for use by the telephone industry. 

Loomis-Clapham Co., Chicago, adver- 
tising agency, displayed examples of adver- 
tising material which it has been preparing 
for various telephone operating companies 
and for telephone manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 

The activities of this company are based 
on the growing realization among tele- 
phone people that there is a real need for 
comprehensive publicity plans and a com- 
plete range of advertising material among 
operating companies. It is well-known 
that telephone companies have not adver- 
tised as thoroughly and as consistently as 
other lines of business. The result has 
been that money which should go to tele- 
phone companies is finding its way into 
other channels. These facts are summar- 
ized in a folder distributer by the com- 
pany at the convention entitled “The 
Elusive Telephone Dollar.” 

The company’s exhibit consisted of sam- 
ples of envelope stuffers for the use of 
companies operating rural stations, samples 
of newspaper advertising for general use 
by telephone companies, and displays of 
posters, counter-cards, and other advertis- 
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ing being prepared for both operating 
companies and manufacturers. 

The staff of the company claims to be 
particularly fitted to handle advertising for 
the telephone field, many of its members 
having been connected with the telephone 
business for several years, as well as hay- 
ing had long experience in advertising. 

Representatives present at the convention 
included W. H. Loomis, Jr., president; 
H. E. Clapham, vice-president ; C. I. Kup- 
pinger, W. S. Cadwell, and W. Axelsen. 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Chicago, 
had on display the well-known Columbia 
Gray Label telephone cells, Eveready flash- 
lights, Eveready radio batteries, Raytheon 
tubes, Eveready Prestone, Everyeady Rus- 
tone and the Eveready air cell battery used 
in conjunction with air cell receivers. 

The following represented the company: 
D. G. Raymond, division manager; D. R. 
Parker, assistant division manager; W. E. 
Herr, district manager; E. F. Schulz, J. J. 
Burke and H. M. Brown, sales engineers; 
and R. I. Ellsworth, advertising represen- 
tative. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, re- 
ceived many visitors at its exhibit who 
were attracted by the showing of a mov- 
ing picture film featuring Bobby Jones 
and how he uses each golf club. The film 
was shown at normal as well as slow-mo- 
tion speed. The company is well-known 
for its manufacture of western and north- 
ern cedar poles. 

L. L. Hill, H. C. Stephens, J. K. Hill 
and E. T. Ericson were in attendance at 
the company’s booth. 

North Electric Co., Galion, Ohio, had 
on display equipment consisting of a stand- 
ard all-relay exchange arranged to demon- 
strate all-relay flexibility for dial-auto- 
matic offices from 10 lines to 10,000 lines. 
Two 100-line units were installed to illus- 
trate the speed of all-relay selection with- 
out trunk hunting in exchanges of 1,000 
to 10,000 capacity. 

The exchange is equipped with a num- 
ber of interesting features exclusive to 
the all-relay equipment. It is stated that 
without expensive additional apparatus, a 
single exchange of this type can be fur- 
nished to handle common battery, magneto 
metallic and magneto grounded lines, ren- 
dering dial-automatic service on a umi- 
formly satisfactory basis. 

The company claims that application of 
this type of equipment solves the rural 
multi-party magneto line problems by per- 
mitting conversion to automatic without 
reconstruction of the lines. 

Those in attendance at the company’s 
exhibit were: F. R. McBerty, president: 
H. P. Boswau, assistant chief engineer; 
H. D. Currier, sales engineer; G. A. Bert- 
ing, sales engineer; C. J. Murphy, super- 
intendent of construction; and A. A. 
Pfeifer, field engineer. 

Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
occupied a booth decorated with fresh 
cedar boughs which were shipped dir: etly 
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from the company plants in the North 
woods. The floor of the exhibit was en- 
tirely covered with the green boughs. 
There was an interesting view of the Min- 
nesota Transfer Yards at St. Paul in the 
background of the booth. 

Those in attendance were: F. C. Treat 
of the Chicago office, and Grant Harris 
from the general offices in Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited an interest- 
ing new development in telephone storage 
batteries—a sealed glass jar telephone bat- 
tery assembly of 4480 ampere-hour capac- 
ity. As a comparison to this the company 
had on display its smallest sealed glass jar 
cell of three ampere-hour capacity. 

Representatives of the company in at- 
tendance at the booth were: P. S. Harvey 
and W. S. Cranmer of the Philadelphia 
office; E. H. Boyer, St. Louis, Mo.; R. M. 
Pease, New York; R. B. Bryan, Dallas, 
Texas; W. Roby, Kansas City, Mo.; H.G. 
Reynolds, J. N. North, J. G. Carroll, W. 
Radeke and E. Martin of the Chicago 
office. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y., had on display modern me- 
chanical equipment for telegraphic trans- 
mission and two typing telegraph machines 
such as are used in the company branch 
offices. The company states the latter are 
installed without extra charge in offices 
with sufficient business to warrant it. 

There were background illustrations in 
the booth of various factories, offices and 
activities of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., with which Postal Tel- 
egraph is affiliated. Two maps were 
shown illustrating the I. T. & T. compa- 
nies in Europe and in South America. 

The exhibit was in charge of M. K. 
McGrath, Chicago, vice-president; C. J. 
Metz, assistant to the vice-president; and 
J. S. Early, sales manager of the western 
division. 

Public Utilities Fortnightly, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was represented by Wm. Mc- 
Connell, advertising manager and R. C. 
Coon, Chicago representative. 

The following publications dealing with 
‘the regulation of public utilities were on 
display: Public Utilities Fortnightly Mag- 
azine, Public Utilities Reports, Annotated ; 
Public Utilities Reports Question Sheets— 
“Guiding Principles of Public Service Reg- 
ulation” and “Public Utility Service and 
Discrimination”; and Public Utilities Ser- 
vice Bureau. 

Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, was 
well pleased by the interest of convention 
visitors shown in the new types of equip- 
ment on display which were placed on the 
market in the past year. The RU cable 
terminal and the No. 1000 outdoor protec- 
tor drew many favorable comments from 
operating telephone managers. 

The new Serjdetour protector was of 
considerable interest to the telephone men 
whose wires are exposed to power lines. 
A number of improvements made in the 
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No. 303-H central office equipment were 
noted with interest. The simple new test- 
ing show attracted the attention of a num- 
ber of visitors. 

Representatives of the company in at- 
tendance at the exhibit were: Wallace L. 
Cook, George W. Rodormer, E. W. Ro- 
dormer and John B. Cook. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Chicago, 
had on display samples of telephone cable 
and insulated wires showing their con- 
struction, as well as a few samples of 
solenoids or electromagnets. Literature 
of all kinds was on hand for distribution 
to friends and visitors visiting the booth. 

The company has offices in Trenton, 
N. J., with branch offices in various parts 
of the country. H. O. Cauldwell, H. A. 
Wason and Harry Goetz were in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Sands Electric Co., North Chicago, 
Ill., showed a complete line of protective 
apparatus, featuring especially the new 
central office protector, No. 19 lightning 
arrester and improved cable _ terminals 
equipped with automatic discharge blocks. 

Representatives of the company in at- 
tendance were: R. G. Sands, Granville 
Sands and Charles Mills. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., was represented 
by 24 delegates. Those attending from 
Rochester were: 

W. Roy McCanne, president and gen- 
eral manager, and a member of the board 
of directors of the national association; 
E. A. Hanover, vice-president and pur- 
chasing agent; Ray H. Manson, vice-presi- 
dent and chief engineer; George A. Sco- 
ville, vice-president and sales manager; W. 
T. Eastwood, advertising manager; B. 
Woodbury, telephone sales manager; E. A. 
Reinke, commercial sales manager; J. S. 
Gibson, merchandise manager, E. G. Ei- 
dam, assistant chief engineer; J. H. Levis, 
telephone engineer; F. C. Young, develop- 
ment engineer; E. E. Tune, telephone en- 
gineer; J. C. Snyder, R. H. Barger and 
C. H. Bergmann, sales engineers. 

The following from branch offices at- 
tended: A. J. Roberts, J. P. Galligan, P. 
Winemiller, C. D. Kinne and A. B. Preble, 
of Kansas City; C. W. Schafer, H. T. Mc- 
Caig, C. F. Sanders and M. W. Redmond, 
of Chicago. 

Stromberg-Carlson presented an _inter- 
esting exhibit, composed of its current tel- 
ephone and radio equipment, including the 
following: 

Two-position junior multiple switch- 
board (one toll position and one local 
position), lamp line magneto switchboard, 
section of No. 13 switchboard, No. 105 
magneto switchboard, No. 102 P. B. X. 
switchboard, No. 104 P. B. X. switchboard, 
central energy and magneto telephones, 
construction supplies, police radio receiver, 
aircraft radio receiver, Nos. 14 and 22 
radio receivers and No. 3 program service 
system. 

Square D Co., Detroit, Mich., fea- 
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tured in its exhibit the Square D rectitiler 
which the company claims supplies a pure, 
non-pulsating direct current from an alter- 
nating current supply without auxiliary 
equipment. The unit is compact and easy 
to install, having taps to accommodate 
various line voltages. 

This rectifilter can be used for telephone 
work, sound-on-film, broadcasting and sig- 
nal work. It can be obtained in various 
sizes. It is said to be particularly adapted 
to telephone systems of all kinds and in- 
cludes both ringing and talking current 
supply such as private branch exchanges, 
municipal telephone installation, and _ vari- 
ous other intercommunicating systems. 

Geo. Blomgren and C. W. Bates of the 
Chicago office were in charge of the ex- 
hibit. 

Telephone Engineer Publishing Co., 
Chicago, was represented by J. A. Smith 
and E. D. Graff. 

Copies of its magazine were distributed 
to visitors at the convention. 

Telephony Publishing Corp., Chicago, 
had on display copies of its latest issue 
of TELEPHONY, which were given to 
friends in the telephone field. The booth 
attracted considerable attention through 
the putting contest held. Prizes were 
awarded to the persons having the best 
scores. 

An interesting and unusual feature was 
the making of pencil sketches of prominent 
telephone men who visited the booth by an 
expert in that line. These sketches will 
be published in future issues of TELEPHONY. 

The walls of the booth were decorated 
with pictures, including one of a scene in 
South America taken during the construc- 
tion of a toll line there. 

Representatives of the company in at- 
tendance were: H. D. Fargo, president; 
S. R. Edwards, editor and secretary; H. D. 
Fargo, Jr., vice-president and advertising 
manager; D. C. Sorensen, western adver- 
tising manager; Miss Ruby Riley, editorial 
assistant; Harold E. Gale, editorial as- 
sistant; Miss Violet Stolle, Miss Martha 
Hoym and Miss Dorothy St. Cloud. 

Unique Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, had 
on display the usual line of Unique gaso- 
line and kerosene furnaces and blow 
torches. Also on exhibit was the folding 
windshield which is used to protect the 
furnace from wind and other weather con- 
ditions, as well as to protect the clothing 
of workmen and pedestrians from the 
flame. 

Other items on display included lead 
ladles, soldering or melting pots, soldering 
copper handles and formed wiping cloths. 
A large melting pot on exhibit is designed 
particularly for larger quantities of lead 
than ordinarily used by the smaller com- 
panies. 

Lee Foster and E. E. Goller were in 
charge of the exhibit. 

USL Battery Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., had in its exhibit station ‘ype 
storage batteries which included ty) ‘cal 
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assemblies of the complete line which cov- 
ers a range in sizes of six to 1064 ampere- 
hours capacity at the normal eight-hour 
rate. Sample cells of the three general 
types of batteries available consisting of 
Faure or paste plate cells, composite type 
cells and plante cells, were on display. 

The composite type cell, with the Plante 
positive and Faure or paste plate negative, 
is particularly recommended by the com- 
pany for telephone service, on account of 
its claimed long service life and ability to 
stand up and give satisfactory service un- 
der most severe operating conditions. Also 
on exhibit were USL dry cell primary 
batteries which have a complete line of 
sizes. 

Representatives attending the convention 
were H. A. Matthews and S. P. Wilbur. 


P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., featured in its exhibit the new one- 
pint flat tank blow torch which was on 
display for the first time. This was in 
addition to its full line of the various types 
of “Dreadnaught” blow torches and fur- 
naces. 

Other interesting specialties on display 
were the welded steel spring bottom oilers 
and the double-jacketed compound kettle 
for melting joint filling compounds. A. W. 
Page was in charge of the booth. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 
(Concluded from page 50) 


ing of Illinois cities, towns or localities to 

October 1, 1931, effective November 1. 
No action was taken by the commission. 

October 7: Midland Telephone Co. I. C. 
C. No. 1 applicable to Oblong and Mar- 
tinsville exchanges, effective October 11, 
filed in compliance with orders in cases 
21094, 21095 and 21096. No action was 
taken by the commission. 

October 7: Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. filed revised sheets 1 and 2 to 
rate schedules I. C. C. No. 1 for Willow 
Hill, Yale, West Liberty, St. Marie and 
Rose Hill, showing gross rates with a 25- 
cent prompt payment discount per month, 
effective October 24. No action was taken 
by the commission. 

October 9: Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. allowed an increase of $1.00 in 
the annual rate for rural multi-party serv- 
ice rendered at Mahomet. Other increases 
for service requested by the company were 
denied by the commission. 

‘Operation of telephone service under 
present rates by the company, the commis- 
sion found, has been at an annual loss of 
approximately $659, which rates fail to 
allow the company to earn a return on 
its investment. 

October 20: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Brinkman on petition 
filed by residents of Milan and vicinity re- 
questing an order requiring improvement 
and extension of service rendered by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in the village 
of Milan. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


October 14: Hearing resumed on peti- 
tion of Boston Central Labor Union to re- 
quire New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to lower its rates. Exhibits re- 
garding depreciation were introduced by 
Attorney Marshall, counsel for the peti- 
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tioner. Information requested of company 
concerning change from manual to ma- 
chine switching. Request taken under ad- 
visement and hearing continued to Novem- 
ber 18. 

MICHIGAN. 

October 8: Hearing held in Lansing on 
the application of the Tri-County Tele- 
phone Co. to discontinue its exchange at 
Lincoln and to reduce rates in other ex- 
changes. 

The company also asked permission to 
serve Lincoln from its Harrison exchange 
if it is permitted to abandon the Lincoln 
exchange. 

MINNESOTA. 


October 5: Denial given petition of cer- 
tain residents of Racine, Mower county, 
to be released from service being furnished 
by the Racine Co-Operative Telephone Co. 
and to receive instead service from the 
exchange at Spring Valley in Fillmore 
county, which is operated by the Spring 
Valley Telephone Co. 

October 13: The application of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. filed 
on July 14, 1931, petitioning the commis- 
sion to recall and revoke its order relating 
to pay stations in hotels made March 24, 
1931, was denied. This order required a 
minimum of 10 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts from telephone booths and pay sta- 
tions, installed in their places of business, 
be paid to hotel and restaurant owners. 

October 28: Hearing in Rosemount on 
application of A. C. Wiederhold, H. J. 
Geraghty, et al, requesting reduction in tele- 
phone rates and charges now in effect at 
the Rosemount exchange of the Central 
West Public Service Co. 

The petition asks that the rate for indi- 
vidual line business be reduced from $3.00 
to $2.00; two-party line business, from 
$2.50 to $1.50; extension station business, 
$1.00 to 50 cents; individual line residence, 
$2.00 to $1.50; two-party residence, $1.75 
to $1.25; extension residence to remain 50 
oan rural multi-party from $2.00 to 

1.25. 

December 1: Hearing in St. Paul on 
matter of investigation for reduction of 
telephone rates of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

MISssourRI. 


October 16: Joint application filed by 
the Scotia Telephone Co. to sell and South- 
east Missouri Telephone Co. to buy cer- 
tain property located in Madison, Bollin- 
ger, Stoddard and Butler counties in Mis- 
souri, and county of Clay in Arkansas. 

NEBRASKA. 


October 14: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to extend its base 
rate area at its Bridgeport exchange; it 
appearing that this will give to a larger 
number of subscribers service at the lower 
exchange rates, granted without a hearing. 


October 14: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of George G. Brinkman and others 
asking for a readjustment of rural rates 
at the Sterling exchange of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; after consid- 
eration of the evidence, which shows that 
the exchange is being operated at a loss 
and that the only reason urged for a de- 
crease is the fact that farm patrons are 
receiving abnormally low prices for farm 
products, petition denied and dismissed be- 
cause of lacking in merit and asking for 
relief beyond the power of the commission 
to afford. 


October 15: In the matter of the ap- 


plication of the Garfield County Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Burwell, for authority 
to increase rates at its Burwell exchange; 
it appearing that the great majority of 
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town patrons have consented to the pro- 
posed rate schedule which does not affect 
rural charges, request granted and new 
schedule made effective as of November ], 

October 16: Application filed by Peters. 
burg Telephone Co., of Petersburg, asking 
for authority to charge gross rates of $2.50 
a month for business service and $1.75 a 
month for residence service. 

New York. 

October 14: Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. denied permission to spread loss due 
to retirement of manual office equipment 
over a period of five years. 

OHIO. 

October 10: Ohio Bell Telephone Co, 
authorized to file a new schedule for Can- 
ton, North Canton and Massillon revising 
its boundaries for base and zone rates, 
The company claimed the division would 
mean a slight increase for a few subscrib- 
ers but a general decrease for the ma- 
jority. 

The commission specified that the new 
schedule would have no bearing on the 
final adjudication of the state-wide inves- 
tigation of the rates of the Ohio Bell 
system. 

OKLAHOMA. 


October 6: A merger of the Southwest 
Telephone Co. properties with those of the 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. author- 
ized. The commissioner held economy 
could not be effected by the consolidation. 

October 8: Complaint filed by J. T. 
Gray, of Stillwater, against the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for adjustment of 
rates at Stillwater. 

October 8: Complaint filed by Mayor 
J. A. Walton for the city of Poteau against 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. al- 
leging excessive telephone rates at Poteau. 

October 10: Hearing in Oklahoma City 
on the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s 
demurrer to the state’s suit to collect cer- 
tain license fees. 

October 28: Hearing continued from 
October 20 on complaint of the citizens of 
Comanche against the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. for adjustment of rates. 

October 28: Hearing continued from 
October 20 on complaint of the citizens of 
Grandfield against the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. for adjustment of rates. _ 

October 28: Hearing continued from 
October 20 on complaint of Otis Stofer 
against the Southwest Telephone Co. for 
adjustment of rates at Devol. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 5: Hearing of complaints of 
residents of Middletown against the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania changed 
from October 15 to this date. Request 
for the change of date was made by Bur- 
gess H. V. McNair and Attorney M. R. 
Metzger, counsel for the complainants. 

WISCONSIN. ; 

October 5: Hearing held concerning 
rate charged for calls from rooms of Hotel 
Pfister and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 
Arrangement made with Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. that a charge of 10 cents per 
call be permitted made by hotels in Mil- 
waukee only until a later hearing when 
the question will be taken up in connection 
with state-wide investigation into telephone 
service and cost. 

October 7: Order issued granting the 
petition of the Farmers Telephone Co. ° 
Beetown for a rehearing upon the order 
issued July 17 by the commission changing 
the rules as to toll connections which the 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. maintains for 
other connecting lines. Among the provi 
sions of the original order was that the 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. operate 4 clear 
line between its exchange at Potosi an 
Lodi for toll purposes. 
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Registrants at National Convention 


ENGLAND. 
Bunburry, H. U., comp., General 
Office Dept., London. 
Kahl, A. R., engr., General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Coventry, England. 


CANADA. 


Craven, P. R., sec’y-treas., mgr., Northern 
Telo. Co., New Liskeard, Ontario. 

Dagger, Francis, hon. pres., Canadian 
Indep. Telo. Assn., Ontario Ry. & Mu- 
nicipal Board, Toronto, Ontario. 

Hutchinson, F. L., v. p., Northern Telo. 
Co., New Liskeard, Ontario. 

Lysons, Noel H., apparatus engr., Northern 
Electric Co., Montreal. 

McGamus, pres., Northern Telo. Co., New 
Liskeard, Ontario. 


ALABAMA. 


Bryant, W. H., v. p., gen. mgr., Gulf Ser- 
vice Co., Mobile. 
Kirk, J. E., Jackson 

Scottsboro. 


ARKANSAS. 


Lane, S. A., pres., Western Ark. Tel. Co., 
Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Arth, H. A., dist. mgr., Kellogg S. & S. 
Co., San Francisco. 

Long, Claude D., G. M. Y. & Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Stone, E. E., asst. secy., Calif. Indep. Telo. 
Assn., Los Angeles. 

Woodland, M. L., San Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


Hamburger, G., rep., Automatic Elec. Inc., 
Denver. 


Post 


County Tel. Co., 


CONNECTICUT 


Kingsbury, F. B., chf. engr., 
Blake Co., New Haven. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Barnes, F. A., asst. director, Interstate 
_Commerce Commission, Washington. 

Coon, A. C., rep., Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, Washington. 

Friday, David, Washington. 

Geiger, A. L., gen. atty., U. S. Indep. Telo. 
Assn., Washington. 


FLORIDA. 


Archer, C. E., treas. & gen. aud., Peninsu- 
lar Telo. Co., Tampa. 

Brorein, W. G., pres., Peninsular Telo. Co., 
Tampa. 

Brorein, Carl D., v. p. & gen. mgr., Penin- 
_Sular Telo. Co., Tampa. 

Frame, W. A., aud., Florida Telo. Corp., 
Leesburg. 

Jordan, A. B., gen. supt., Peninsular Telo. 
Co., Tampa. 


GEORGIA. 


Gann, R. M., Atlanta. 

Locke, M. C., div. mgr., Southeastern Telo. 
Co., McRae. 

Pogue, A. B., dist. mgr., Kellogg S. & S. 
Co., Atlanta. 


Whitney 


Wh e, D. B., div. mgr., Southeastern 
Telo. Co., Tallahassee. 
ILLINOIS. 


Ain: worth, T. C., mgr., Wabash Telo. Co., 
>oomington. 


Anderson, M. E., steno., Community Telo. 
Co., Joliet. 

Anderson, Russell, engr., Stephenson Coun- 
ty Telo. Co., Freeport. 

Annan, Geo., asst. tel. engr., II. 
merce Comm., Springfield. 

3arg, A. C., radio sales, Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telo. Mfg. Co. 

Bassett, Wm. H., O'Fallon. 
Boedeker, Alice, Middle States Telo. Co., 
Des Plaines. 
Bowdle, Donald, 
Cerro Gordo. 
3owdle, F. A., mgr., 
Cerro Gordo. 

Bowling, C. M., Danville. 

Bradley, E. A. aud., Streator Telo. Co., 
Streator. 

Brom, H., eng., The Buda Co., Harvey. 

Brown, E. . mgr. office appliances, 
American Elec. Co., Inc., Evanston. 
3rowntield, A. L., Forest Park. 

Brumleve, A. J., gen. com’! mgr., Illinois 
Southeastern Telo. Co., Mattoon. 

Cannon, G. X., pres. & gen. mgr., North- 
western Telo. Co., Freeport. 

Chapman, F. S., engr., Maywood. 

Cheadle, C. B., secy., Dixon Home Telo. 
Co., Joliet. 

Cheadle, Mrs. C. B., Joliet. 

Cheadle, Mrs. R. E., Joliet. 

Clark, H. D., acct., Ill. Southeastern Telo. 
Co., Mattoon. 

Coffing, F. W., pres., Cofting Hoist Co., 
Danville. 

Cookley, F. S., wire chf., Dixon Home 
Telo. Co., Dixon. 


Com- 


3owdle Acct. System, 


3owdle Acct. System, 


Corrigan, F. J., dist. mgr., W. U. Teleg. 
Co., Aurora. 

Coffing, Mrs. Jane, Danville. 

Crandell, H. B., Ill. Allied 
Princeton. 

Crowder, M., Coffing Hoist, Danville. 

Crihfield, R. A., aud., Illinois Telo. Co., 
Jacksonville. 

Daggett, O. E., mgr., Ill. Consol. Telo. Co., 
Taylorville. 

Davies, F. C., div. plt. supvr., Ill. Bell 
Telo. Co., Niles Center. 

Dial, J. H., v. p. & gen. mgr., Illinois Telo. 
Co., Jacksonville. 

Dickey, C. J., lineman, Dixon Home Telo. 
Co., Dixon. 

Dietrich, O. A., engr., IIL. 
Oak Park. 

Domin, Fred, lineman, Middle States Telo. 
Co., Des Plaines. 

Drysdale, W. C., mgr., Eastern Ill. Telo. 
Co., Rantoul. 

Duval, A. J., salesman, Leich Electric Co., 
Genoa. 

Eck, G. H., mgr., Middle States Telo. Co., 
Des Plaines. 

Eck, Mrs. Geo., Des Plaines. 

Edwards, Mrs. Stanley R., Hinsdale. 

Elwert, E. E., plant chf., Intra State Telo. 
Co., Galesburg. 

Erickson, G. A., acct., Stephenson County 
Telo. Co., Freeport. 

Farwell, E. L., div. supt., Central Illinois 
Telo. Co., Waverly. 

Fricke, W. O., engr., Lakeside Supply Co., 
Oak Park. 

Gwillim, Mrs. H. 


Telo. Co., 


3ell Telo. Co., 


E., Elmhurst. 

















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 
Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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ALTON BATTERIES 


ARE PLAYING A BIG PART 
IN THE WORLD'S TELEPHONY 


No telephone service is 
too important to entrust 
to the care of ALTON 
Batteries. No ALTON 


Battery can be excelled 
for steady, 


reliable and 
faithful service. The 
more important the duty 
the greater the need for 
ALTON Batteries. 








ALTON sie Se 


CABLES: BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 
CODES: A.B.C. 6th Ed. BENTLEYS 








“AS ASS) 


Al Drinker of Hashishf 


In eleventh-century Persia, a secret 
order was founded by Hassan ben 
Sabbah, indulging in the use of the 
Oriental drug hashish, and, when 
under its influence, in the practice 
of secret murder. The murderous 
drinker of hashish came to be 
called hashash in the Arabic and 
from that origin comes our English 
word assassin! 

Write for Free Booklet, which suggests 
how you may obtain a command of 


English through the knowledge of word 
Origins included in 


WEBSTER’'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


GREER “The Supreme Authority” 






\ G.& C.MERRIAM 
\ COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS, 

















TELEPHONY 


Gary, J. T., const. foreman, Streator Telo. 
Co., Streator. 


Gierwood, J., repairman, Middle States 
Tel. Co., Des Plaines. 
Glandon, E. D., sec’y-mgr., Pike Co. Telo. 


Co., Pittsfield. 

Hansfeld, E., accountant, 
Co., Rossville. 

Harvey, F., cable splicer, Middle States 
Telo. Co., Des Plaines. 

Harvey, Thos., line foreman, Middle States 
Telo. Co., Park Ridge. 

Haselkamp, A. W., asst. plant chf., 
State Telo. Co., Galesburg. 

Helmer, H. W., lineman, Depue Telo. Co., 
Depue. 

Helson, J. R., const. engr., 
Co., Metropolis. 


Rossville Telo. 


Intra 


Joyce-Watkins 


Henry, A. E., supt., Ill. Allied Telo. Co., 
Princeton. 

Heyer, F., troubleman, Dixon Home Telo. 
Co., Dixon. 

Hibbler, A. F., asst. E. E., Fansteel Prod- 
ucts Co., No. Chicago. 

Hill, E. D., plant supt., Streator Telo Co., 
Streator. 

Howard, C. G., sales eng., Fansteel Prod- 
ucts Co., No. Chicago. 


Hunter, A. D., sec’y-treas., Marseilles Telo. 
Co., Marseilles. 


Insley, F. B., asst. to gen. mgr., Illinois 


Telo Co., Jacksonville. 

Jordan, L., inst. foreman, Middle States 
Telo Co., Des Plaines. 

Judy, R. V., mgr., Automatic Home Telo. 


Co., Pontiac. 
Judy, Mrs. R. V., Pontiac. 


Kennedy, J. I., plant supt., Stephenson Co. 


Telo Co., Freeport. 

Kirk, E. E., mgr., Miss. Valley Telo. Co., 
Carthage. 

Knelson, H. R., sales rep., Everstick An- 
chor Co., Downers Grove. 

Knelson, Mrs. H. R., Downers Grove. 

Knowles, W. D., gen. mgr., Ill. Central 
Telo Co., Clinton. 

Koerner, L. M., chief lineman, Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern R. R., Joliet. 

Lafa, C. T., secy., F. L. Eldridge Co., 
Riverside. 


Leiby, C. C., Middle States Tel. Co. of Ill., 
Pekin. 

Leich, O. M., pres., 
Lennon, Mary E. 
Co., Joliet. 
Lichtenwalter, F., secy.-treas., 

Telo. Co., Manhattan. 
Lumpkin, R. A., pres., III. 
Telo. Co., Mattoon. 
MacGregor, C. M.. eng., Mid-West States 
Telo. Co., Maywood. 


Leich Elec. Co., Genoa. 
., clerk, Community Telo. 


Manhattan 


Southeastern 


McCaffrey, C. T., mgr., Peoples T. T. Co., 
Tallula. 
McQuiston, W. J., pres., Elmwood Telo. 


Exch., Elmwood. 
McQuiston, Mrs. W. J., Elmwood. 
Melcher, E. W., eng., Ill. Commerce 
Comm., Springfield. , 


Miller, M. R., test. equip. design., Auto- 
matic Electric Inc., Evanston. 
Mills, Chas., Sands Elect. Co., Waukegan. 


Mitten, R. S., Leich Elec. Co., Genoa. 

Mone, F. W., foreign sales eng., Automatic 
Elec. Inc., ‘Wheaton. 

Morse, G. E., com’l, North West Telo. Co., 
Freeport. 

Naugle, E. E., Park Ridge. 

Newlin, V. R., repairman, 
Telo. Co., Hutsonville. 

Oldham, J., Everstick Anchor Co., 
ers Grove. 

Pagels, R. F., traf. mgr., 
Telo. Co., Park Ridge. 

Parker, R. L., mgr., Geneseo Co-op. Telo. 
Co., Geneseo. 

Parsons, A. J., 
Springfield. 

Piepmeier, Mrs. B. H., Winnetka. 


Hutsonville 


Down- 


Middle Western 


secy.-treas., Ill. Telo. Ass’n, 





Vol. 101. 


No. 17, 


Patterson, A. R., gen. supt., 
Co., Streator. 

Peck, E. L., examiner of accts., 
merce Comm., Springfield. 

Pfaender, W. ja Ill. rep., Stromberg-Carl- 
son Tel. Mfg. Co., Peoria. 

Pitcher, Louis, gen. mgr., 
Telo. Co., Dixon. 

Pitcher, Mrs. Louis, Dixon. 

Presson, G. H., Evanston. 

Purcell, E. A., v. p., Ill. Southeastern Telo, 
Co., Mattoon. 

Ramsay, Wm:, wire chf., Peoples T. & T. 
Co., Petersburg. 


Streator Telo, 


Ill. Com- 


Dixon 


Home 


Ramsay, W. Y., gen. mgr., Peoples T. & 
T. Co., Petersburg. 

Rauh, F. J., owner, Depue Telo. Co,, 
Depue. 

Rauh, Mrs. F. J., Depue. 

Reid, A. C., chf. eng., Leich Elec. Co., 
Genoa. 

Riordon, J. H., pres. & atty., Morrison 
Telo. Co., Morrison. 

Roadstrum, R. G., secy.-mgr., Intra State 
Telo. Co., Galesburg. 

Ruge, Chas., adv. dept., Kellogg S. & S. 
Co., Maywood. 

Sands, G. T., salesman, Sands Elec. Co., 


No. Chicago. 


Sands, R. G., pres., Sands Elec. Co., No. 


Chicago. 
Schmidt, E. M., Automatic Elec. Inc., 
Cicero. 
Schwartz, J. G., secy.-treas., Jerseyville 


Telo. Co., Inc., Jerseyville. 

Schofield, R. M., wire. chf., Stephenson Co. 
Telo. Co., Freeport. 

Scott, M. S., mgr., Citizens Mut. Telo. Co., 
Cambridge. 


Seamark, H. A., sales, Kellogg S. & S. Co. 
Peoria. 

Serfass, F. E., dist. mgr., W. U. Teleg. 
Co., Freeport. 

Shearin, R. E., Sterling. 

Shull, J. H., switchman, Intra State Telo. 


Co., Galesburg. 
Shull, Mrs. J. H., Galesburg. 


Skell, C. P., Exam. of Accts., Ill. Com- 
merce Comm., Springfield. 
Solemslid, Alf., Sands Elect. Co., Wau- 


kegan. 
Springer, G. E., 
Go., Galesburg. 


supt., Intra State Telo. 


Talmage, T. De Witt, eng., Ill. Telo. Ass'n, 
Springfield. : 
Tiffany, R. K., supvr. teleg. equip., Wa- 


Decatur. 
mer., Morrison Telo. 


bash Railway Co., 
Trautwein, F., gen. 
Co., Morrison. 
Tucker, C. M., 
Jacksonville. 
Turpin, H. P., traf. mgr., 
Co., Galesburg. 


wire chf., Ill. Telo. Co., 


Intra State Telo. 


Walker, J. T., salesman, Kellogg S. & S. 
Co., Oak Park. 

Wilbur, Sam., Jr., Glen Ellyn. 

Wilson, A. A., eng., Ill. Southeastern Telo. 
Co., Mattoon. 

Wood, D. C., telephone eng., Ill. Com- 


merce Comm., Springfield. 
Te 0. 


Wood, F. C., gen. mgr., Intra State 
Co., Galesburg. 
Woolley, Herbert, salesman, Coffing Hoist 
Co., Danville. 
Workman, A. R., pres., Marseilles Telo. 
Co., Marseilles. , 
Workman, Mayme, traf. supv., [llinois 


Telo. Ass’n, Springfield. ‘ 
Young, D. H., elec. eng., Leich Elec. Co, 
Genoa. ; 
Zeff, Bessie E., Middle States Telo. C0. 

Des Plaines. 


Zolokar, V. F., time study eng., Kellogg 


S. & S. Co., Berwyn. 
CHICAGO. 
Adam, M. F., General Electric Co. 


Allen, M. J., Telephone Engineer. 




















elo. 
)m- 
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Co., 


Co., 








October 24, 1931. 


TELEPHONE DIRECTORY & 





, ADVERTISING COMPANY , 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 


vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office 

Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo 
Wichita, Kans. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Chie: 

$16 Brown Bidg. 212 Guarantee Bldg. 100 W. 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing -- Telephone Accounting 
and te Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 

ndianapolis, Indiana 




















Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Street 





Terre . Ind. 

















CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Wisencing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reporte 
Program Service Specialists 

Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 























TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


Nilce Lamp Works, lnc. Emporiam Pa. 











NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 














The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 





emma 








TELEPHONY 


ea, C. A., div. eng., Assoc. Electric, 

nc. 

Anderson, E. N., 
Telo. Co. 

Anderson, S. R., Loomis-Clapham Co. 

Anderson, L. V., supply div., American 
Elec. Co., Inc. 


eng. city area, Ill. Bell 


Ashe, F. M.., tel. eng. 
Aspenwall, C. O., dept. mgr., Int’l Har- 
vester Co. 


Axelson, W., Loomis-Clapham Co. 

Axt, W. L., chf. installer, Fries-Walters 
Co. 

Ayers, J. W., insp. engr., 
Co., Inc. 

Ayers, Mrs. J. W. 
Badger, M. C., asst. sales mgr., 
Battery Co. 
Bakker, P., engr., 


American Elec. 


Burgess 


American Elec. Inc. 


Barnes, D. A., asst. treas., Community 
Telo. Co. 

Barnes, Martha. 

Bartlett, E. P., sales, Collyer Insulated 
Wire Co. 


Bates, C. W., dist. mgr., 
Beckert, J..W., engr., Automatic Elec. Inc. 
Beckins, W. A., sales, Howard B. Jones. 
Beilke, R. H., Automatic Elec. Co. 
Bellion, M. A., mgr., supply sales dept., 
Kellogg S. & S. Co 
Bemis, A. J., Day & Zimmerman Inc. 
Bengston, R. L., Loomis-Clapham Co. 
Benner, A. C., engineering dept., Ill. Bell 
Telo. Co. 
Bennett, J. H.., 
Co 


Square D Co. 


installer, Kellogg S. & S. 


Bennett, R. M., engr., Western Electric Co. 

Bennitt, R. E., field rep., Telephone Mate- 
rials & Supplies Co. 

Benoist, W. F., pres., Automatic Elec: Inc. 

Beuret, J. F., salesman, Churchill Cabinet 


Beyer, H. L., director, Interior Telo. Co. 

Bieg, J. H. engr., Automatic Elec. Inc. 

Bigley, N. E., sales, James R. Kearney 
Corp. 

Billington, H. E., gen. sales mgr., 


Kellogg 
S. & S. Co 


Bingley, Betty, instructress, Postal Teleg. 
Cable Co. 

Black, R. G., insp. engr., Automatic Elec. 
Inc. 


~—— W. J., div. mgr., Do/More Chair 


Blocdel, Gertrude E., secy. to div. mgrs., 
Kellogg S. & S. Co. 

Blakeley, E. W., div. equip. engr., Postal 
Teleg. Co. 


Blomeyer, E. C., v. p., Theo. Gary & Co. 
Blomgren, G. S., sales engr., Square D Co. 
Boehlke, E. H., chf. despr., teleg. opr. 
Boesenberg, J. J., engr., Ill. Bell Telo. Co. 
Boval, Henry, Automatic Elec. Inc. 
Boyd, W. B., Telephone Securities Co. 
Bradish, R. P., acct., J. G. Wray & Co. 
Brandon, W. T., secy., Midland Trading 
Co. 
Brannon, W. A., 
tery Co. 
Brazelton, 
Telo. Co. 
Briggs, J. M., 
well Co. 
Brooks, C. R., 
Lab. Inc. 
Brown, A. J., sales engr., 
Electric Mfg. Co. 
Brown, H. M., sales engr., 


sales engr., French Bat- 
R. M., main engr., Ill. Bell 
project engr., The Game- 
devel. engr., Assoc. Elec. 


Westinghouse 


bon Co. 

Bulla, W. T., supt. tel. & pressure, Tex- 
oma Nat. Gas Co. 

Bunch, C. N., supvr. line const., Long 
Lines. 

Burfeind, R. H., sales engr., Automatic 
Elec. Inc. 

Burgener, K. L., engr., Automatic Elec. 
Inc. 


(Continued in next issuc.) 
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During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


t 1038-9 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 

















SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
mn im Public Utilities 


wT - GAS 
WATER - BRAILWA 


oR — ne 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 

















Consulting Telephone Engineers 
Ww. 0. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, <stimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West lith St. Kansas City, Mo. 

















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


AMERICAN TELECHRONOMETER CO. 
White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your under- 
ground and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 























National Car- 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys. 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. beter By ay’ A. I. E. E. 
us G. Hill 
2130 mate Bldg., Chicago 








Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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OPPORTUNITIES: 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you W 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 

ment puts it past the experimenta! 


stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Promisr plesirir Lompaug 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


No. 20 desk set with No. 
cord connection 3-bar 
2500 ohm signal set @ 
inside cord 
$10.50 ea.— 


Western Elec. 
315 inside 
1000-1600 or 
$10.00—with 4-bar S. C. 
connection signal set @ 
5-bar @ 

Kellogg No. 28 cast head desk set with 
W. E. No. 240 external post connec- 
tion 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm sig- 
nal set @ $8.00—with S. C. 4-bar 
inside cord connection signal set @.. 


Western Elec. No. 317 inside connection 
compacts equipped with No. 22 3-bar 
Gen. No. 38—1000 ohm 3-inch gong 
ringer, No. 250 Trans. No. 13 Ind. Coil 
and No. 122 Rec. @ $6.60 ea. Lots 10 
or more @ $ 

Western Elec. No. 317 compact, same as 
above, but with 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm 
ringer and 4-bar Gen. of well known 
Mfg. @ $8.25—Lots 10 @............ 8.00 

Western Elec. No. 317 compact, same as 
above, but with 5-bar Gen. @ $9.50— 
Se Ge Be Gi caeees bbb oetsnccusicna 9.25 

Cook No. 10 Arresters with heat coils 
and carbons, per bank 20 lines @... 

Leich Elec. Co., desk set with Stromberg 
4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm inside cord 
connection signal set @...........00. 8. 

Write for Bulletins 

REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 

1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


11.00 


8.75 





The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











TELEPHONES repaired and ex- 
changed. New and slightly used equip- 
ment for sale. Telephone properties 
listed for sale. Send for Price List 
and sample mouth-pieces. 

TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 

1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














!'!! CODES !!! 

* Caution and Investment * 
Beware of infringement on following, 
02-03-04-05-20-30-40-50-(0) IS principal 
as used in Standard Art of Party Line 
Telephone Signals, “Set Up” Code NOT 
principal, but use recommended. 
Corporation forming for world-wide 
service. A few Independents invited to 
join in investment. Rates for permits 
will range from $50.00 to $250.00 per 
Exchange, period 19 years subject to re- 
newal with additional revenue. For 
particulars communicate R. H. Colborn, 
2921 N. 26th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERT on Revenue Improvement 
and Commercial Activities now available 
for exclusive engagement or consulting 
connection on contingent basis. Record 
of successful result securing experience. 
Address 8074, care of TELEPHONY 


WANTED-—Situation as Accountant, 
by experienced woman. Formerly ac- 
countant, auditor and asst. manager 
for 14 years, of company with 6,000 sta- 
tions. Excellent references. ‘Address 


8068, care of TELEPHONY. 














FOR SALE 








NEW 
HIGHEST GRADE 
SWITCHBOARD 
PLUGS 


T.F.A. (Telefon Fabric Automatic) 
(Moulded Insulation) 


2 conductor, replaces Kellogg 


DT otiecnhisunassaadane sed $ .75 
3 conductor, replaces Kellogg 
i Ph Mh Mls ccacccaeeecs 90 


2 conductor, replaces S. C. Co. 


< } SS! aaa 75 
3 conductor, replaces S. C. Co. 
pes Seppe 90 
2 conductor, replaces W. E. Co. 
Ea ee 75 
3 conductor, replaces W. E. Co. 
ET ER 90 
2 conductor, replaces A. E. Co. 
2th ieee 75 


New W. E. Co. No. 109 plugs. . 90 
New W. E. Co. No. 137 


RSET Eee 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 











FOR SALE—tTelephone - system-- 
Magneto, 250 subscribers, all metallic 
lines. Ideal Oregon coast climate. Grow- 
ing territory. Priced right at $25,000.00 
cash, or $26,000.00 terms. Owner retir- 
ing. Gross income $10,000.00. Box 20, 
Cloverdale, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—Telephone plants, 3 ex- 
changes, central Indiana. Gross 1930, 
$11,600. 530 stations, can add 200. Large 


new oil field developing. Address 8079 


care of TELEPHONY. 





TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “QOpportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced telephone in- 
stallers in States of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 
This is a real opportunity for good men. 
In replying please state age and expe- 
rience. Box 8076, care of TELEPHONY. 








WANTED — Experienced Telephone 
Accountant with complete understand- 
ing of I. C. C. Classifications and pro- 
cedure and practices of the large tele- 
phone companies in the United States. 
Give full details as to age, education 
and experience, also references. Good 
opportunity with large holding company. 
Address 8080, care of TELEPHONY. 





HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified advet- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TR 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 





